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THREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 
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Bese SCHOOL OF ARCHAOLOGY IN 
EGYPT. 


A COLLECTION OF 
ROMAN PORTRAITS 
and other A ities will be 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C., 
JUNE 2% to JULY 29, hours 10 to 5, 
Aad EVENINGS of JULY 5, 15, and 25, 7 to 9. 
H. FLINDERS PETRIE, Hon. Sec. 


VUILDHALL LIBRARY. 
GUILDHALL LIBRARY, NEWSPAPER ROOM. 


and 
bao will be m THURSDAY, June 22, to MONDAY, 
July 3, both days ae 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1911. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 


a 























Principals.—Mesdames Nicholls, Gleeson-White, Le Mar, Kirkby 
Lunn, Laki pats, Silvers ; Messrs, Coates, Elwes, Austin, Higley, 
Melanes, ned. Ranalew. Fritz Kreisler. 


on ‘ to mn, Bac: Popettal, Act III., Wagner ; 
ew mphon n Conce! gar, 
“anny mand Vio or SPARK’S, Worcester. 








Soricties. 


FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The CON- 


HE 
Tf. DING MEETING of the SESSION wi! 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, June 28, 
a%: pu = 0 pat, ont aiid * Som: e Old natin ok -lore Survivals 
ee vd . A. MILNE, Secretary. 


li, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., June 16, 1911. 








Exhibitions. 


N B —NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY 
»-D.11. oF ARTS, New m Tyne. 
The FOURTH EXHIBITION OPENS JULY 3 at 


Oo R VA H U S &, 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 
pay er me HOME ree, PIRST where ee 
woban mtlemen receive y CLA’ 
=) mbucation, and are be of use = 


BACKWARD and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 


we ose nts abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 
Notably bait a ‘Miles HOCKING, Di Leip. 
ss Pa 
PRINCIPALS ........ {iis MITCHELL. BA Hons Lond. 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education’s De} of Effici Seecnteas & Schools 
full Large Sta fan es 


-) ff, of whom are Graduates. 
built Modern arn, sanding in Four Acres of 


School 
und.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFOR' 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. ih a 


Foreign Governesses, Lady essors, Teachers, Chaperones, 


trod: 
and Spempeetnate with fall information, tis 
(personal or her oe geting requirements. a 








hours. 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. 


) gnenng eel (choice of 





Schools and Tutors 
| ot veralty Tato hwy ond 


of charge) ou ™ ica, and eierite 
men 

POWELL & wee Senos Agents ee RUPE 

Street, Strand, W. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post t Office as as | Second Class matter. 





A MISTRESS is RE ae. oe for Histo d Gocgre: 
= 4 equivalent a e 200. pe r pn Any - n-resi or 
EMBEK next 


Du commence at SEPT Appli ation: lhould be 
sent ry ay JULY 10, 1911, to AUSTIN KEEN County ma sou be 
iney Street, Cambridge, from whom forms of application 


can be obtained. 
May 31, 1911. 


NGLISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


REQUIRED, i in SEPTEMBER, BRNIOW ASSISTANT 

in with Bei 
Sala with board, .-¥ “¥ laundry, medical attend: 
ance. All ho Fron may be spent in the Bchool. Fare home paid 
every two years. Applications, with full statement of qualifications, 
V 





age, education, and experience, to Miss CHAR’ . 
Road, Stockwell, 8.W. “id ee oo ee 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
vee EXAMINERSHIP IN CLASSICS. 

The UNIVERSITY OOURT of the UNIVERSITY OF AT. 
ANDREWS fmm applications for the vacan EXAMINER 
in CLANSICS (Latin and oem! for the PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
ae and BURSAR ¥ COMPETITION.—Applications, ays twenty 

pewritten or printed copies of testimonials, must be in the hauds 
The 8 Subscriber on or before WEDNESDAY, July = Particulars of 
r. 





. 








DUCATION. 
Parente or Guardians desi: accurate information relative to 
the OHOICE of SCHOUIS for py Si GIRLS or 
TUTORS in Englan 
are invited to call upon or send full, y detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 





who for ra pearly forty years he have ate closely in toueh with the 
nae ree . 
36, SACKVILLE. STREET, LO: Lonbon, Ww. 


STaheuld rou ok and elt interested in the subject 
ae read a boo o cured himself after suffering 
WeERING, 7 rs TREATMENT 1 AND ‘tr 
Se Ons OF 4 MITASCM ERER, post free. —e ASLEY, Dept. P. 

, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, 











THE CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, YO: 
S vigtets HEED 'S EXHIBITION 
of EAR RITISH Magrans includes works by 
i. Cotman 
p Chandler 
ioe Constable Downman, &. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
ORER 


EXHIBITION OF THE GREAT OOLLEOCTION OF 


OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN 
Formed by RICHARD BENNETT, Esq., D.L. 
of Thornby Hall, Northampton. 

Open 10-6. Saturdays 10-1. 


Admission, including Catalogue, One Shilling. The proceeds will be 
devoted to the benefit of the National Art Collections Fund. 


170, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








Gdurational. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 

An 0 BDIBARS ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held 

at 1.900n WEDNESDAY, oui 1911. An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION 1 be held on DECEMBER 5, 1911, and 
Following Days.—For catiabees apply to THE SECRETARY. 





PRIOR’S FIELD SCHOOL, 
NEAR GODALMING. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of ol. a tenable for 
ears from ber next, -_s offered to Girls of os 15, and 
16 and will be aw for proficiency in History and ure, and 
Candidates “ be asked te furnish references. 


The Examination L~ be held = = LAST WEEK OF JULY at 
PRIOR’S "8 FIELD, -_ ante S de — ie anti - 
Schoo! s made rs. . 

BROWN Prior's Field Godalming. 


GS HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An BX AMINATION LA ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, in to 
Boys ler 15 on August 1 p Wil be bale on Oe Oe 
—Further i tained from 
ER, Bebook House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


 ambaad SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 








ir miles from Crewe. Excellent Build and 
ma —ao oo OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at OXFORD, DECEM- 
TB je 1910.— us on application to the HEAD MASTER. 








oNalnng ag Hongo COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
ice Slt pomtgy, Riek moderate. Prospectus, 











the app may be obtained from the Subscri 
ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary and Regist: 
The University, 8t. Andrews, June 15, 1911. 





OURT Y OF LONDON. 
The LONDON coset COUNCIL invites applications for the 
wy) oe. tet 
—~E— MISTRESS, soot qualified to teach general 
ion ience_ and Botany, # t the COUNTY SEOUN pany 
BCHOO ENTISH ‘TOWN, to Sommence work in BEPTE a 
nex n phy will be 


A ro er 
an wee cages 7 
(b) ASSISTA 





special! qualities to teach Mathe 
matics and pt ny Pie at the COUNTY SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, CLAPHA » ho counmnenes work in SEPTEMBER next. A 
 Gandidaies far the shove sreptionsd aqpeisten a 

or the a omen joned appo! ents (a) and (b t 
have passed a aan examination for steered held by a Kahn} 











Situations BWarcant. 


G RA COLL E @G &£, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD. 


WANTED, A PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY. 
rupees 500 p.m.(= 400%. per annum) with Provident Fund 


— 
at once for Spe cher yectieuiare Ky: gee 
30h Secretary, care yy Er 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, 
BATTERSEA.—WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, » LADY as 
UTOR, to take charge of the 


RESIDENT T to eC ne English Pepertesent. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 


FPUCATION COMMITTEE FOR THE 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
The Committee pavite, applications for the following appointments 








y. 'y attaching to each 
aa rising by oo increments of 101., subject to statintactory 
zervice, toa maximum of . A commencing 'y higher than the 
minimum will, however, be allowed to a ~ +4 ss the 
service with satistfactor: crpertenee @ of work of a simi 

oft LECTURER IN EN eee LITERATURE = "che. ‘LON 

COUNTY COUNCIL CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ART 2 AND 
CRAFTS, for One Attendance of aon Ly urs a Week, at a fee 
of 108. 6d. or 128. 6d. according to experien 

Applications for positions (a) and (2 (b) should sae made on Form H.40 
and for position (¢) on Form T.17, to be obtained, ther with 


1911, accompanied by copies of three tes ry 
of recent date. 4 1 communications on the subject of (a) and ae — 
be e by lt and must be accompani 


—— ee directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
qualiignin for ore 
LAURENCE GoM ME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., June 19, 1911. 


A. MASTER, who is qualified to act also as 
Assistant Method-Master, WANTED in SEPTEMBER.— 
rticulars on govliestion (endorsed “Art Master”) to THE 














at the above Boon PRINCIPAL. College, Chester. 
xn Ht, LADY CRUER, Graduate, for Normal Snbjects—English 
* naa ee Graduate, for Optional and Degree Subjects | FXDITOR requires THREE ASSISTANTS: 
—Eng — (ly with Haterary. | (2) with General hey mm (3) neg Gclenttle, 
vu yy Men preferred. 





in each case 150l., rising to ron =. oeam. 
ne = commence on SEPTE: 
required to assist in the Sean Work of the College, 
ito help to > supervise the Practical Teaching. 
a. accompanied by copies of not more than three rece’ 
pa st, be made on the official forms to to be obtained of of the 


be returned Tekin than SULY wapeanennel 
r 

must be return E HAC CKFOR HMA. Clerk to the Committee. 

54, Old Steine, Brighton. 








UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF EXAMINERS. 
e U COURT will, ata posting i J SULLY. pecesed ¢ 4 


NIVERSITY COUR 
svpeint a an ADDITIONAL EXAMIN 


(1) MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
3) BA Bay MEDICA. 
OLOGY. 








(5) DIVINITY. 

Applications, al with 18 copies of testimonfals (should the 
canildate think fit’to submit any), should be lodged with the 
SECRETARY on or before JULY 5. 

INALDSON ROSE THOM, Secretary of the U: y 

June 19, 1911, 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Lgl tt ad torte applications from Graduates for the 

tof the UNIVERSITY EXTE SION 
Sey me Departenends 6 ry 


shiety with the work of th the yb et Extension Lectures and 
ee hi addressed to the Principal (rem whom f 
eeeatnedl, A} re the Univers 


SATURDA . July 1. ENRY A. MI 
University of Lonion, South ees... 8.W. 


not ter th or than 











You , 
—Addrese, stating qualifications and * alery uired, T. OC. & 
E. 0. JACK, Publishers, Edinburgh. 








Situations Wanted. 


YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
pher Typist) seeks APPOINTMENT 


come SF 
with Literary Pri tion, or kindred dutier, 
Secretaryship in me Pb lish House or Private.—Apply JAMES, 
Cintra, piven Avenue, Met Busi 1, London. 








Miscellaneous. 
LADY 730) Dooteur és Lettres (Paris) socks 


ENGat iatel, or the Summer Months a) Lb 5g 

in FR = in’ a ra ity. LY, or as travelling or Literar: ion.— 
Address Bo: Tab Athens Press, 13, Bream’s Buil May Jhancery 
Lane, A. ty 


Re iverberes 0 WORK, British Museum and 
elsewhere: Old Englis! Norman. French, Latin, Greek, and 
all Modern ork and Old 


ledge of MB. 
all Modern Lamon too, Raclaide Read, Hampatead. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all sia and 
Sper PO ROHASED a the BEST MARKET PRI 108 for 0 : 
srpcnenn HUROBABRD diliste to HL HLM. ‘The King, 17 and 18 Pl: 
dilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Cir 
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Tppe- Writers, Ke. 
Treen amie -WRITING t undertaken n by re Beans tte 


mediate Arts, London) tg 
MBRIDGE TYPE- yRITING AGENCY, ma DUKE ‘DUKM STREET. 
ray LPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2303 


A CinsAvg EYER WITT wih’ STORIES, PLAYS, 


WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 
= wee bay son —4 to well. 


known Writers“. STUART. "Allendale, Sdale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


rT 'YPE- -WRITING by an expert TYPIST. 84. 
per 1,000 words. Carbon aie per 1,000.—Miss WILLIAMS, 
19, Leobill Road, Maida Vale, W. 

r[XPE.WI -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
opi ear yie- par 1.0 rh out ‘Best work, 
tions. Dupliating. 100 cones parte) pe 4 


Cross, ss. 


RANSLATIONS. — MRS. ROSS’ TYPE- 


WRITING OFFICE, 5, Grocer’s Hall Poultry, 
undertakes the TRANSLATION = high-class LITERARY WO: 


ither f English into - a im, ese, 
German, &¢. on vice versa. Th h literary dg and best 


work guarant 
MS... OF ALL KINDS, 9d per 1,000 words, 


ies, 3d. References to well Authors, hemamed 
Higher Locek a KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. 





























Authors’ Agents. 
AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors ca Agreements for 
Publishin: be sronged. Mss. Masel with Publis Publishers —Termsand Testi- 
monials on pan to Mr A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 


THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are eegeeet to > 
ail kits dealt with by experts who’ place Authors’ interest Are. 


Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 











Catalogues. 


M AGGs8 B ROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 
RE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
ORAL TE RARE SNES 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 
and Cable atfgem: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telegraphic dc —_ 





ATALOGUE No. Deane? by Ruskin, 
‘s Liber Studiorum, and other fine 


Engra’ are yy Lucas after —— 





— ki 
Giapenen— tour aw Wu WARD. 2 Chareh a. = JRichmond. & ¥ Surrey. 
ERT AM DOBBLIL 


SECOND-AAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 


Charing Cross R lon, 
A large Stock “of Old “nd Rare ks in English [iteretare, 


including Poet nd the Drama kespeariana— 
us ‘Authors—Man uscripts—-Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGU ES 


free on application. 
ATALOGUE No 378. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 
of Popular and Attractive Books at Cheap Remainder Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, and at 14, George Street, Croydon. 
The books are on view at both addresses. 


PROoKs— ALL OUT-OF- PRINT a2 and RARE 
BOOKS cubjoct SUPPLIED. 

extant. Please state wan its and as Or CATALOG 
os RJ - LF any saleable Books for ,®. se 
from my various lists. list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
feniennog. gameng ie bean: te, Robot 
His aele 1844s [Chaucer, 6 vole. 1545 or 1892 ; or 181. for a Set, 53 vols 


Sales by Auction. 


and Manuscripts, including the Library of & & late 
J. A. THOMPSON, Musical Critic of the ‘ 
and the of the late EDWIN ARMI BAD, 
of Leeds (by order of the Executors). 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. fae Square, W.C., 
pad em DAY, June wd llowi Det. at ten minutes 
put 1 o'cl precisely, MISCELLANEOUS’ BOOKS, including the 


jock 
shove valuable LIBRARIES, com: ard, Works in Les 








Bookfinder 
I make a 











Catalogues may be had. 
By direction of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Chesterfield, 





To Collectors of Fine Armour. 
ESSRS. 1 KNIGHT, FRANK & EUTLEY are 





te sunesnee tl that the 
see atertnee eet PT. withdrawn _— nett F Auction at 
Iacy, is now FOR SALE by PRIVATE TRE 
pe obtained on application a’ Stele Offices, 20, 


akan Somon 


THE ATHEN#ZUM 


No. 4365, June 24, 1911 








Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


‘AUCTION, at their Lane, W.C. 
TURRDAY, June 2], WEDNESD. hie ‘and FRIDAY so at 1 clock, 


NSS OF LIT LITERA ATURE 
eh Books a tre oon relating to 
puctery, Ravens original wrappers, Z.. are The Charte. 
Conn and other 1750, mea the Laws of New York, isa Eaitions ot 
croton? § phical Wor ‘a few Incunabula and 
Paaat 1 8) —y C Embroidered Binding— 
Grolier Club Mono tes oym, &c., 3 vols.—Catalogue 
of Spaberpgeseane, ae 2 Encyclopedia, A <9 
Wi Foreign em: we ond 2 Jui ence—a complete 
Tooke's Thstorn of Prices, 6 vols.—t ler Edition of the Rate 
Novels, large , 48 Soyer = 15 Collected Works, 33 vols.— 
ham’s 1 Fas Legends, Series, Autograph Presentation 
Autograph Letters of W. H. Ireland 


felon tt includ pny original MS8.), Aubrey d 
un! udin i ee , aD 
others. i owell ond Ontalagues had.” - 




















Ou Paintings, —e Drawings, and Framed 
ravi 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
= SEL bd AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wuiiasten 
rand, on MONDAY oe at 1 o'clock 
ih PAINTINGS. ‘Wate ER-COLOUR D ING we rhaunb 
ENGRAVINGS, including me Property o y W *S M 


Bosbu: louse, He: ret f Dr. A. y. TORFO iD, 
and the aty Rist Esq., of Hollingbourne, 
Kent, comprising Oil Paintings a a attributed to John Mulready 

W. Etty, Dobson, J. M. W. Turner, N 


others—Water-Colour Drawings by Anders Zorn, Thomas Girtin, a and 
D. Y. vings i Stiy le and Mezzotint, 

Colours ; and a few w, Modern tchin; ee: the Property 4 

a Collector, including Mars Wor Doorway 

Mosque, The Chimera of Amiens, an: sao by D. ¥. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books, Manuseri, 


, and Etchings, including the ss 'y of 
Sir FRANC] SEYMOUR HADEN, PRE. H.RM.S., 


‘sold by order of the Executor). 


ESSKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will — by accrios at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

8ti Stran ESDAY, June 27, at 1 o'ch 
BOOKS, MANUSC SCRIPTS, "and ETOHIN G8, com sing the LIBRAR. 
OF BOOKS 0 ON THE FINE Pe of a TL 
deceased, and the Property of Sir FRANCIS "SEYMOUR "HADE 
P.R.K. H.R.M.8., deceased (sold by order of the Executors), including 
Catalogues of Mr. Pie t Morgan's Collections ,of Pictures an 
Chinese Porcelain—Facsimiles of Modern Art 
Books— Works on Angling, &c., anda Collection of Matern Etchings. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Postage Stamps. 


ESSRS SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. He. ae. Wellington 
rand, W.C.. on TUESDAY, June 27. at 1 jock precisely, 

si Collection of Britieh “Colonies 
1: a many of the rarest, the Pr 

of Lient.-Col. R. H. LB vew 2 FURTHER PORTION of the 
LE ENINGS, 


=. inctading about Fi +4 
Books, and the select Philatelic Library, and 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of the late Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B. (sold by order of the Executor). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
4 will SELL be A auctm, "at Solr, House, No. 13, Wellin 


Street, Sti Bt) DAY, June 28, and Ters! 
at 1 o'clock Breccia they ALUABLE LIBRARY of if 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.0.B 


(sold by order “ the y bt, 
including IMPORTANT WORKS on the FINE ARTS, Dramatic 
and Works, a Collection of Bngravings y y oot es Uallot— 
=z" Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, 1589. Hections es to 
= Browaine, Cornelius and John de Witt, David Garrick, and 
Tsun ‘Locke oir Seymour Haden’s Etudes 4 I'Eau Forte—Lafon- 
taine’s Contes et Nouvelles, 1762—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Sir John 
pa Fragmenta Aurea, 1646—Extra Illustrated Works and 
Presentation Copies: &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. " Catalogues may be had. 








Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ~ b AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ee 
Street, Stran TDAY, June 30, at 1 o'clock 
BOOKS and MANUSORTETS. com| ing ee ‘Property of a ENTLE: 
Mar. eames weliostiene of ~f- —_ 2 A ° e ety 
es Dic! —} sy liot, Charles Lever, arryal 
R Surtees, and W. M. oa ke and te illus- 


Louis a Spevencen, 5 

pert of 3 Cruiks! Leech, Row d the Pro- 
B. KEPPEL, Lexham Hall, 8 yy" Norfolk, 

Prclading Editions of the Greek a Latin Classics in in a ‘Bindings— 
Jivina Commedia, 1477 — Hakluyt’s Vo; » 1690 — 


Tafontaine’s Fables, Oudry’s Edition, Large %.. py tS 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols.—and Works in General Literature, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





—$— 


THE CHARLES BUTLER COLLECTIONS. 
‘ollection 


Ci of Coins a edals formed by the late 
py <n whe TLER, Ksq., of Warren Wood, Hatfeld, 


Meets SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
by Wo AUCTION: it A oe House, No. 13, Wellington 
rest, strap am aw ye. Jw and jour Followi 

fs uh the ote pate and MEDALS formed oy 

yo BUTL 84... Warren W tfield, and 
wW., pe Ancient Lj Coins | in oon and 


Silver Including some very fine a laspe 

si4 ot yf. Ray a A aa Sie 
es 0 urei rr 

in Bronze—En, _ Colne in ie. Silver, and Bronse, embraci 





some Notable n Gol ign Coins—Engli na 

Foreign Medals in Gold and Silver, with | which 4 is included the and 
rare Naval Reward Medal of Elizabeth for the Spanish Armada, in 
Gold—Italian Medals an ui in Bronze of the Early and 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Ps b pod Ba. merger 


Woodcuts. 
MESSES. *SOTHRBY” WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL WA Avorn, ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Dare Fe x mn TUKS AY, July 4, and Two Fo ollowing 
GRAVINGS sad OUDCUTS, ny Ml of the famous Huth 


. and maintained 
and aug Lonsuested y his son, the late A. H. HUTH, Esq., of Fosbury 


May be viewed two days prior. Catal behad. Illust; 
enh aaene —_— —— 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
datan PASSWD ti hth, Pa og 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise! — A 

On WEDNESDAY, June 28, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, from various sources. 
rooe THURSDAY, June 29, TAPESTRY and 
SOPOT Pac areae ema prarenas Be, 

On FRIDAY, June 30, the COLLECTION of 
OLD FRENCH and ENGLISH SNUFF-BOXES of the Right Hon. 
the EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 

On FRIDAY, June 30, the COLLECTION of 


PICTURES and DRAWINGS ae the CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS of 
Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD. 

















Magazines, “ce. 


E BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., JUNE 23, contains :— 
SOME autn RniDaR. (illustrated). 


ST. PAUL'S BRI 

Sl MONUMENTUM REQUIR 

ve laatea — URE" OF YORKSHIRE (with 
rations 

7 Ae CATT EOTURAL ASSOCIATION SILVER MEDAL 


ILLUSTRATED ENGINEERING REVIEW :— 
HE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE BUILDINGS, CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
RG TUNNE 


« LOETSCHBE 
THe bate ORCED CONORETE IN BUENOS AYRES. 
See ya Lapeee SCAFFOLDS (with Tihestrationsl. 
ROJECTE W BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 
LLUSTRATIO RB: 
THE COLUMBARIUM OF THE OREMATORIUM, 
LDER'S GREEN. 
THE CONCERT HALL, ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ro GRAMMAR a BRIGHTON, HOVE, AND 8U8SEX 


HOOL. 
LONDON D PROVINCIAL BANK, NORWICH. 
NORWICH UNION BUILDINGS, CAMBRIDGE. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
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Some Problems of Philosophy : a Beginning 
of an Introduction to Philosophy. By 
William James. (Longmans & Co.) 


As William James speaks to us in this 
unfinished sketch—for we have it on his 
own authority that it is “ fragmentary 
and unrevised ’’—we listen to the accus- 
tomed voice, vibrant as ever, with its 
force and freshness and lyric passion in 
no wise impaired or abated, until suddenly 
there is a break in the music, and silence. 
Not otherwise should the philosopher 
cease, the body failing, not the mind. 
Better if Plato had not survived to write 
the ‘ Laws.’ 


Here, then, we are brought into inti- 
mate relation with the mind of William 
James as it pursued, always tentatively, 
yet with increasing sense of definite 
direction, its latest interest, namely, 
metaphysics: ‘‘I propose in this book 
to take philosophy in the narrow sense 
of metaphysics, and to let both religion 
and the results of the sciences alone.” 


Now there are those who would say 
that precisely in the field of metaphysics 
James, with all his genius, was bound to 
fail. Religion and science, notably psycho- 
logical science, they would admit, are 
subjects out of which he had again and 
again struck fire, as notably in ‘ The 
Varieties of Religious Experience’ and 
“The Principles of Psychology.’ But 
they profess themselves incapable of 
imagining the philosophic experiments of 
James ever taking shape in a metaphy- 
sical system. And so far as they dis- 





believe in James as a system-builder, 
they are right. They are profoundly 
wrong, however, if they can find no room 
in the class of metaphysicians for another 
type of thinker. James is an empiricist. 
As he says of himself, “ the author of this 
volume is weakly endowed on the rational- 
ist side.” Not for him are those triumphs 
of conceptual architecture, all purporting 
alike to represent the structure of the 
eternal truth of things, yet each so mani- 
festly different from the rest. Finality 
is foreign to his philosophic disposition. 
He builds on such facts as lie within his 
reach, and is willing to be sceptical about 
any conclusions reached by his pragmatic 
method in a given time. He aims in no 
sense at completeness, but at most is 
concerned to be accurate in details :— 


“‘ The serious work of metaphysics is done 
over the separate single questions. If 
these should get cleared up, talk of meta- 
physics as a unified science might properly 
begin. This book proposes to handle only 
& few separate problems, leaving others 
untouched.” 


We start with the most difficult pro- 
blem of all—the problem of Being. Why 
is there anything at all? James has a 
short way with the ‘“ mystery of fact.” 
He accepts it. What is more, he accepts 
it at its face value. The ordinary, one 
might almost say orthodox, view that 
“the waxing and waning of our pheno- 
menal experiences must be treated as 
surface appearances which leave the deeps 
untouched,” which mask a real reality 
that is always the same, is thrust aside 
as a pious prejudice. Fact or Being, 
as it actually occurs, is shown to be, so 
far at any rate as our intellect is concerned, 
a matter of chance. The conditions of 
its appearance are uncertain, being un- 
foreseeable when future, and when past 
elusive. Phenomena come and go. There 
are novelties; there are losses. The 
world makes itself somehow—that is the 
brute fact. James concludes that our 
business is far more with its What ? than 
with its Whence ? or Why ? 


Thus we pass on to the problem of the 
connexion between what for James are 
the two fundamental constituents of 
Being, namely, things and thoughts, or, 
as he generally prefers to call them, 
percepts and concepts. Does the whole 
import of the world of concepts lie in its 
relation to perceptual experience, or is it 
also an independent revelation of reality ? 
Going back to psychological origins, he 
finds that thought proper must have had 
at first an exclusively practical use. Its 
function was, by conceptual translation 
of the perceptual flux, and consequent 
widening of the mental panorama, to 
promote the handling of it by meeting 
it at some more or less distant point ahead 
of the present. All thought of an advanced 
kind, it is thereupon contended, is but 
a further prolongation of this perspective 
of practical consequences. The map of 
relations is made in order to enable us 
to steer. It is freely admitted, however, 
that the map, once made, is a delight for 
its own sake and, further, that it deepens 





the values of life by the very eternaliza- 
tion which it lends, or seems to lend, to 
the process of our passing adjustments. 
A higher order—a mathematical scheme 
of the world—comes within our ken, and 
a new loyalty becomes possible in regard 
to it—a loyalty towards the ideal. 


Yet there is such a thing as the abuse 
of concepts. To take it as the better part 
to understand life, without entering its 
turmoil—to take refuge, like Plato’s 
philosopher, under the lee of the wall, 
and watch the crowd drift along, caught in 
the work-a-day welter of onrushing life— 
is both vanity of mind and cowardice of 
heart. There is a sort of understanding 
to be got by way of concepts; yet, since 
they omit, being abstract, they likewise to 
that extent falsify. There is a fuller 
understanding that only concrete life— 
only the flux itself—can yield :— 


“Conceptual knowledge is forever in- 
adequate to the fulness of the reality to be 
known. Reality consists of existential par- 
ticulars as well as of essences and universals 
and class-names, and of existential par- 
ticulars we become aware only in the per- 
ceptual flux. The flux can never be super- 
seded. We must carry it with us to the 
bitter end of our cognitive business, keeping 
it in the midst of the translation even when 
the latter proves illuminating, and falling 
back on it alone when the translation gives 
out. ‘The insuperability of sensation’ 
would be a short expression of my thesis.” 


The proof to which James trusts for the 
validation of this thesis is precisely that 
endless series of paradoxes which result 
from taking your concepts seriously, 
and then, with their aid, making nonsense 
of all that is given in perceptual experience 
—whether it be motion, change, and 
resemblance in outer nature, or knowledge, 
judgment, and personal identity itself in 
the inner life. In short, the inadequacy 
of conceptualism is, for James, established 
by a reductio ad Bradley. As regards the 
stock objection of the “ intellectualists,” 
that it is self-contradictory to use concepts 
to undermine the credit of conception 
in general, James’s reply is that “the 
best way to show that a knife will not cut 
is to try to cut with it.” 


So far the argument has proceeded 
mainly on negative or critical lines, such 
as have been in recent years pursued by 
various philosophers, some of whom own 
no formal allegiance to “‘ the pragmatic 
rule,” the most conspicuous of these 
being M. Bergson. We reach the more 
constructive side of James’s philosophy 
when pluralism is defended as against 
the monism which provides a sort of cos- 
mic solvent that melts away all finite 
individuality as so much illusion. Plural- 
ism is asserted to have certain great 
advantages. Thus, it is more scientific, 
since it ties down oneness to the meaning 
of a universe of discourse, a connexion 
amongst things which does not exclude 
the possibility of their being different 
from another point of view and in another 
way. Pluralism, in short, finds room for 
every kind of unity except the sort which 
is transcendent and indescribable, whereas 
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monism has to deny the reality of any 
disconnectedness whatsoever. Again, it 
agrees better with the moral and dramatic 
expressiveness of life—with tryings and 
clashings, with work done and things 
decided here and now; whereas the 
natural affinity of monism is with a 
quietism of the religious type—a faith 
that ‘ sees the All-Good in the All-Real,”’ 
and glories in a world that was uncondi- 
tionally saved before ever it could sin. 


Apart from this test of abstract 
preferability, a concrete and “ prag- 
matic ’’ criterion of the truth of pluralism 
is proposed in the fact that it can explain 
novelty, whilst monism is impotent to 
do so. Evolution is the constant budding- 
out of new reality. This is nowhere more 
manifest than in the realm of our own 
subjective experience, which no amount 
of conceptual sophistication can lead the 
man of common sense to regard as a 
mere redistribution of the unchanged 
atoms of some primal fire-dust or corre- 
sponding mind-dust. 

The rest of the work is concerned with 
the upholding of the reality of novelty 
as against “‘ logical ” difficulties eonnected 
with the infinite, or, again, with causation. 
The suggestion is that we may witness 
in our own personal experience, especially 
when it is at its most free and creative, 
the essential process of cosmic creation. 
Thus from first to last James remains true 
to his resolve to take Being at its face- 
value as perceptual experience, and 
explain its What? by following the 
analogies that it directly suggests. 


The book ends with the syllabus of 
an introductory course of philosophy, in 
which James’s whole position is admirably 
summed up. His is a “ melioristic”’ 
universe. It is conceived after a social 
analogy, as a pluralism of independent 
powers. It will succeed just in propor- 
tion as we work together for its success. 
“If none work, it will assuredly fail. If 
each does its best, it will not fail.”” Thus 
its destiny hangs on an if. Individually 
we take risks, for the other factors must 
do their share. At least, however, we 
can meet the world half way by trusting 
the other powers to dotheir best ; and in 
the mean time must doour best, in spite 
of the if. 


To face facts, and be brave and loyal— 
such is the philosophy of William James 
in epitome. And, if ever a man lived his 
philosophy, it was he. 








The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis 
Drake. By Lady Eliott-Drake. 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tuts is a book to rejoice the heart of every 
Devonian. The men, and not less the 
women, of Devon have reason to thank 
God for giving them “a guid conceit of 
themselves,” and Lady Eliott-Drake evi- 
dently shares the traditional pride of 
the county. Indeed, the general reader 
who has not the luck to be of the West 





Country may consider that there is a 
superfluity of insignificant detail in these 
two sumptuous volumes. But to the 
true Devonian there can be “ nothing 
common or unclean ” in the family history 
of his county, and accordingly we find 
here a minute account of the doings and 
interests, the expenditure, allowances, 
wills, and inheritances, not only of the 
Drakes, but also of the families connected 
with them, and sometimes even of those 
who merely enjoyed the happy fate of 
bordering upon Drake lands. The book 
is full of information about the Bamfields, 
Pollexfens, Strodes, Pyms, Bullers, Carews, 
Grenviles, Chudleighs, Fitzes of Fitzford, 
Fortescues, Crymes, and a number of other 
West-Country folk of ancient degree, 
and Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon’ has 
found an appreciative commentator who 
adds much to his records. It is true 
that some of the materials for the Drake 
family history, and notably the very 
interesting ‘ Memoranda’ of Lady Drake, 
tempore Gul. et Mar., were privately 
printed some years ago by the Rev. 
William Harvey, a descendant of one 
branch of the family; but Lady Eliott- 
Drake has added an immense amount of 
new matter from private correspondence 
and from State papers and the Reports 
of the Historical MSS. Commission. The 
result is a family history of singular com- 
pleteness, admirably written, despite a 
tendency to diffuseness and divagation, 
and rather too much of the political history 
of the times. It possesses the charm 
which always belongs to a picture of local 
life, lived with distinction and refinement, 
in a state of society widely different from 
that of the present day. 


That the life of the Drakes was essen- 
tially local seems curiously paradoxical 
when it is recalled that the one great 
Drake of history was the circumnavigator 
of the globe. It is true that two of his 
successors—he had no descendants—were 
admirals of some note, but they were the 
exceptions. It is also true that many 
Drakes were members of Parliament, 
for comfortable pocket boroughs as a 
rule, supporting first the Parliament 
and their kinsman Pym, and afterwards 
staunch to Whig interests and the Pro- 
testant succession. But there is little 
recorded of their life in London or in the 
wars, and the part they played in politics 
was usually subordinate to a Strode or 
some other Devonian leader, and it is 
evident that their hearts were in the 
country, in their homes at Buckland Abbey, 
Nutwell Court, or Meavy High House. 
The. Drakes, in fact, were essentially 
country gentlemen ever since the name 
appears at Tiverton in the reign of 
Henry III. 


The first of the branch which gloried 
in the production of Sir Francis was Simon 
Drake of Nutwell Court, who held of the 
Abbot of St. ‘aon and died in 1534. 
According to the igree given by Lad 
Eliott-Drake, this Simon’s peatine ved 
the great-grandfather of the famous 
admiral; but, as Sir Francis was born 
in 1542-3, it seems difficult to squeeze 
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in the intervening generations, unless 
Simon?s brother was very much his 
elder. The early ancestors of the 
Drakes appear to need further research, 
and we may add that, when the family 
historian deals with questions of tenure 
by knight service and the like, it is some- 
what rash to rely upon Coke and other 
ancient authorities without consulting 
the researches of Prof. Maitland and Mr. 
J. H. Round. However, Lady Eliott- 
Drake is not inaccurate in the main; 
her notes on feudal tenures will be new 
to some readers; and the account she 
gives of the heavy drain upon landed 
inheritors caused by the exactions of the 
Court of Wards and Liveries shows that 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not original in his raid upon territorial 
* henroosts.”” 








Of Sir Francis Drake himself we have 
little in these volumes : the author rightly 
decided that his life had already been 
sufficiently written. But we must not 
forget to thank her for reproducing Isaak 
Oliver’s delightful miniature of the great 
captain, which seems a living likeness, 
in curious contrast with the stiff portrait 
which serves as a frontispiece. Besides 
this, a very interesting document relating 
to him is here printed for the first time. 
It is a translation of a letter from Don 
Francisco de Zarate, the owner and 
commander of a Spanish ship from which 
Drake “took a faulcon of gold with a 
great emerald in the breast thereof,” as 
Hakluyt records. Don Francisco de- 
scribes his captor, who let him off very 
lightly :— 


“This English General is a cousin of John 
Hawkins; he is the same who about five 
years ago took the port of Nombre de Dios ; 
he is called Francis Drake ; a man of some 
five-and-thirty years, small of stature and 
red-bearded, one of the greatest sailors on 
the sea, both from skill and power of com- 
manding. His ship carried about 400 tons, 
is swift of sail, and of a hundred men, all 
skilled and in their prime, and all as much 
experienced in warfare as if they were old 
soldiers of Italy. Each one in particular 
takes t pains to keep his arms clean; 
he treats them with affection, and they treat 
him with respect ; he brings with him nine 
or ten gentlemen, the younger sons of Eng- 
lish noblemen. These are his council, and 
he calls them on every occasion, however 
unimportant; he is not bound by their 
advice, but hears what they have to say, 
and afterwards gives his orders; he has no 
favourite. These of whom I speak sit 
at his table....His service is of silver, 
richly gilded and marked with his arms; 
he brings all the luxuries and perfumes 
possible ; many of them, he said, were given 
him by the Queen....He dines and sups to 
the music of violins... .I believe that all the 
crew received wages, for when our vessel 
was plundered, none dared take anything 
without his leave; he was very gracious to 
them, but punished the smallest fault... . 
I endeavoured to find out whether the 
General was liked, and every one told me he 
was adored.” 


The original of this letter to the Viceroy 
of New Spain was discovered among the 
documents at Simancas, like the two 
papers printed in the Appendix, in 
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Spanish and in English translation, and 
now preserved in the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville. The first of these is 
an account of Drake’s voyage to the 
South Seas by the Straits of Magellan in 
1577, written by his nephew Capt. John 
Drake at Santa Fé in 1584; the other is 
John Drake’s deposition before the Holy 
Office at Los Reyes in 1587—a valuable 
document for the history of the family. 
Both were well worth printing. 


The kinsmen who inherited Sir Francis 
Drake’s lands and the lands of his col- 
laterals did nothing very remarkable. 
Some were fine specimens of the country 
gentleman of former days, others were 
much the reverse, as even loyal Lady 
Eliott-Drake frankly admits. They were 
too apt to go to law and fight over their 
lands and fishing rights and what-not, 
and they made curious complicated wills, 
and dealt rather stingily sometimes with 
charges and portions. But they were 
not a rich family, and the Civil War was 
a disastrous drain upon their resources. 
It is not so much in their personalities 
as in their local life that the interest of 
these volumes consists, and it was the 
more worth recording since that kind of 
life is utterly vanished. As Lady Eliott- 
Drake says, commenting on a list of the 
householders of the parish of Yarcombe 
nearly three hundred years ago, ,, ..4i# 


“Men of the same names are farmers 
there now. It is not the yeomen, but the 
class above, that has disappeared... .Thoe 
same change may be observed in almost every 
part of Devonshire....The sixteenth and 
seventeenth century owners of these places 
were not wealthy people; their homes 
were not pretentious, but they were well and 
solidly built, and had for the most part 
handsome entrances and _ square - headed 
mullion windows of dressed granite or Ham 
Hill stone....Most of these old houses are 
snugly tucked under the shelter of a wooded 
hill, but although they rarely command an 
extensive view—for that was the last thing 
their builders thought of, water and a ‘lew- 
place’ being the chief considerations in 
selecting a site for a residence—there is a 
picturesque charm about them and the quiet 
dignity of perfect appropriateness which we 
miss in modern buildings of the same class. 
A great many, altered and spoilt, are now 
armhouses; but some, such as Sheaf- 
hayne, remain much in their ancient con- 
dition, and, by showing us what the homes 
of the lesser country gentry were like, give 
us an idea of their way of living. Younger 
sons of good families settled down on these 
small bartons, farmed their own lands, 
married their sons and daughters to their 
near neighbours, and carefully recorded their 
coat-armour and alliances every time the 
Heralds made their visitation.” 


One of the most charming features 
of these volumes is the way in which 
delightful pictures in words are introduced : 
we could wish for more illustrations 
like that of Buckland Abbey — of 


the country houses and bartons of the 
Devonshire squires. The author knows 
them all, and describes their beauty and 
their peculiarities, and also, alas! their 
disfigurements and “ restorations,” with 
the deep sympathy of a true lover of old 
houses. 





Among the excellent illustrations are 
portraits of six Drakes and an equal 
number of wives, who, we realize, were 
wooed for other and possibly higher 
reasons than physical attractions. Doro- 
thea Bamfield, the wife of the third baronet, 
has a strangely “ haunting ”’ face, however ; 
and if the other Dorothea, daughter 
of John Pym, has not the same spiritual 
look, she is clearly her father’s own 
daughter. The full Index has been care- 
fully prepared. 








The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People from the Earliest Times to the 
Age of Augustus. By W. Warde Fowler. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir Lord Gifford had gained no other fruit 
from his bequest than the present course 
of lectures, the admirable volume before 
us should suffice to satisfy his Manes. 
For here we have a study which must 
rank as the best that has been produced 
on Roman religion for many years, and 
one which can only be superseded by the 
discovery of new materials. There are, of 
course, many problematical judgments, 
which may or may not be verified by 
future discoveries; but even here Mr. 
Warde Fowler contrasts most favourably 
with the majority of those to whom he 
makes generous acknowledgments, in that 
he does not despise logic, and does not 
give us a series of guesses for a series of 
arguments. From this vice of the folk- 
lorists he is remarkably free. His style, 
too, is clear, and often eloquent, especially 
in his beautiful chapter on Virgil, whose 
supreme position among the Roman poets 
he justly maintains. We say this in 
view of some Latin scholars who would 
place their Roman Burns higher than 
their Roman Milton. Nevertheless, in 
the midst of this high writing on high 
topics, we come occasionally upon collo- 
quial phrases, which seem out of place. 
We need only cite ‘‘ leave them for good ”’ 
(i.e., finally), a study is admirably staffed 
(provided with a staff), “if they come 
by the chance.” “Birds and _ other 
animals’ is perhaps defensible, though 
odd; and the frequent use of the word 
*‘ glint’ does not please us in sober 
prose writing. To these trifles we will add 
the complaint that Mr. Fowler has not 
given his references and _ illustrations 
(which are not voluminous) as foot-notes, 
but in an appendix to each chapter, so 
that we must turn back and forward to find 
each reference. It is not easy to invent a 
simpler and yet more effective device 
to annoy a serious reader, and we trust 
it will be abandoned in the next edition 
of the book. 


Let us now seek to penetrate deeper into 
the author’s great subject and his treat- 
ment of it. He is at pains to trace the 
earliest growth of Roman religion from 
the magic and the fetish worship of 
primitive man, and this must be done, 
not by the light of any clear evidence, 
but by inferences from the mental con- 








dition of modern savages, and from the 
survivals which are to be found in the 
Roman religion of history. The various 
will-o’-the-wisps which flicker over the 
great swamp of facts collected as folk- 
lore have not misled him, but we think 
he has perhaps drawn the distinction 
between magic and religion too definitely, 
though he has not failed to tell us that the 
one is a sort of protoplasm of the other. 
Irrational magic or incantation survives 
in the most advanced creeds. Nor are 
we quite satisfied with his carefully worded 
definition of religion as “the effective 
desire to be in right relations with the 
Power manifesting itself in the Universe.” 
There is religion in human beings in 
whom the conception of the Universe is 
not yet born, and also among those 
who have not yet recognized the unseen 
Power to be one. The definition can of 
course be corrected verbally to meet 
these objections. But there is to us a 
graver defect—that Mr. Fowler has not 
considered the passage from magic to 
religion as determined by the change in 
the object of propitiation. The unseen 
Power that frightens the savage, and 
gives rise to magical rites, is almost always 
a malevolent Power; it is, however, not 
beyond the control of human forces; the 
savage hopes to coerce this malevolent 
spirit, by putting on him certain bonds 
and shackles which the medicine-man 
provides. Moreover, this spirit is re- 
garded as only local, not as inhabiting the 
whole world, still less the Universe. But 
with the advance of man the conception of 
this unseen Power becomes purified. Its 
strength is such that coercion by man is 
out of the question, and with this approach 
to omnipotence, its malevolence falls 
into the background, and the idea of a 
God, partially at least benevolent, and 
to be propitiated only by. sacrifice and 
other devotion, takes its place. Wherever 
this change has taken place, we have 
religion instead of magic. 


Not that the attribute of benevolence 
becomes necessary to the God of a religion 
among men. The Deity of the Calvinist 
Puritans, three centuries ago, in Europe 
and America might be regarded not only 
as a malevolent, but even as a malignant 
Being, for with absolute power and fore- 
knowledge He creates millions of men 
for His own glory, and condemns the great 
majority of them to eternal tortures for 
manifesting the imperfections with which 
He had deliberately shackled them. Still, 
even in that terrible creed there was 
not a little said about the justice and 
mercy of God, nor could His predestination 
of man’s fate be coerced by magic, or even 
propitiated by sacrifice. In this way, 
to speak generally, it is owing to the 
variation in the concept formed of the 
unseen Powers that we may expect to find 
the variations in primitive creeds. 


We are thus led, by natural transition, 
to speak of another factor in the Roman 
religion, to which Mr. Warde Fowler has 
devoted no attention. The word gravitas, 
as expressing the most remarkable feature 
in the character of that race, occurs only 
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once, we think, in his whole book. Never- 
theless this dominant quality must have 
stood in close relation to Roman religion, 
even if that religion was not moral in 
the sense that modern creeds are. The 
Roman patrician went about his home, 
and also throughout the Greek world, 
much as the English gentleman did in the 
early part of the last century. He was a 
superior animal, both in his wealth and 
his appointments, also in the staid, sober 
way of his life, his calmness, his dislike 
of fuss and ostentation—above all, in 
his hatred of displaying emotion. The 
Roman gravitas seems to us similar, but 
more exaggerated, since Cicero wonders 
at a great Scipio unbending to play with 
his friends at throwing shells and pebbles 
for sport on the shore at his country villa. 
So foreign was it to the Greeks that when 
Aristotle tries to paint for us the “ grandee ”’ 
in his * Ethics,’ this “ high-souled ”’ per- 
son is no more than a very pompous prig. 
We have reason to think that it also 
distinguished the Roman from the other 
races in Italy. The Sabines and Latins 
may have shared in it, but not the more 
distant neighbours of Rome. It was a 
quality far too deep and solid to have 
been developed by empire—nay, rather, 
empire soon marred and spoilt it. We 
put it to Mr. Fowler to let us know in 
what relation this gravitas stood to the 
peculiar character of the Roman creed. 
Are they cause and effect? and if so, 
which is the cause? It seems hardly 
possible that they can be collateral and 
concomitant, without acting and reacting 
perpetually. 

This distinctive quality of gravitas seems 
to us elsewhere of great help in explaining 
what our author justly feels to be a great 
difficulty. How could a personage like 
Augustus—not a revival preacher or a 
missionary, but a calm politician— possibly 
impose on his people a restoration of their 
ancient faith? It had been invaded by 
Greek scepticism, Oriental mysticism, 
strange and attractive cults that afforded 
variety and excitement; it had been 
attacked by the poets, undermined by 
the philosophers ; it was torn to shreds, 
yet the efforts of Augustus rehabili- 
tated it for a couple of centuries. This 
our author has taken pains to establish. 
He justly gives to Virgil a great part in 
promoting the revival, though Horace 
appears as the poet laureate of the 
festival which inaugurated the reform. 
But would Virgil or Augustus or any one 
else ever have succeeded in turning back 
the hands of the clock, had there not been 
in respectable Roman society a great 
fund of that gravitas, that seriousness 
of life, which gave its weighty support to 
the movement? We conceive that, as 
there are at present in the English aris- 
tocracy a large number of serious men and 
women, of the kind that make no fuss, 
nor even proclaim their disgust at the 
conduct of the objectionable members 
of their class, so there was at Rome a 
large body of serious opinion which hailed 
the revival as the only possible salvation 
from national ruin. In like manner the 
Evangelical movement of the early nine- 





teenth century in England routed the 
fashionable Deism or infidelity of the 
eighteenth, and restored a society that 
seemed to have abandoned its faith to a 
new and better life based on the old 
Gospel. 


In addition to the noble chapters on 
Virgil, we are much taken with the 
author’s preference of Livy as an_his- 
torian to Polybius. From his point of 
view, he is certainly right ; for Livy felt 
a deep interest in the religious phe- 
nomena of Roman history, whereas Poly- 
bius regarded such things as the mere 
devices of statesmen to manage the vulgar. 
The former is the truer attitude for an 
historian, and supplies explanations where 
selfish interests are not the real cause of 
a nation’s virtues or defects. 


Not only is Mr. Warde Fowler most 
learned in the literature of his subject, but 
also he quotes too many opinions of other 
authorsin their words, which he could have 
expressed more harmoniously in his own. 
We may suggest to him that in speaking 
of those who have gilded Epicureanism 
with decency and refined taste, he should 
have mentioned Pater and his ‘ Marius.’ 
Writing on Cicero and the Greeks he shows 
no knowledge of Prof. Mahaffy’s chapter 
on that subject in his ‘Greeks under 
Roman Sway.’ Both these books would 
have added flavour to his learning, and 
afforded him some colour in his solid and 
careful contribution to Roman history. 








The Letters and Journal (1848-49) of Count 
Charles Leiningen-Westerburg. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Henry Mare- 
zali. (Duckworth & Co.) 


THE publication of Count Leiningen’s 
literary remains has raised a good deal 
of controversy in Austria-Hungary, re- 
calling as they do the fierce passions of the 
Revolution of 1848. Excellently trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Yolland, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, they deserve to be 
widely read in this country, though their 
human interest will inevitably be found to 
be more powerful than their political. 
Written for the most part in prison and 
under the shadow of the scaffold, they 
carry with them the compelling appeal 
of the memoirs of Madame Roland and 
other victims of the Terror. Brief entries 
in Leiningen’s journal record his hopes 
and fears, his indignation against fate, 
and his resignation to the decrees of 
Providence. His letters of farewell to 
his wife and relatives are so touching in 
the simplicity of their honour that it is 
impossible to peruse them without emotion. 


But Leiningen’s ‘ Letters and Journal ’ 
deserve attention in other respects than 
their appeal to primitive sentiment. 
His position on the outbreak of the 
Revolution was unusually difficult, even 
for an inhabitant of Eastern Europe with 
its ragout of races. He was a German by 
birth, and his aspirations were German. 





Though he was not clear whether Austria 
or Prussia would take the lead, he wrote 
to his wife: “If monarchic principles 
obtain the upper hand at the popular 
assembly at Frankfort, my beloved father- 
land can hope for a fulfilment of all its 
demands.”” Yet he had married a Magyar; 
his wife’s estates were in Hungary ; and 
when the crisis came, he threw in his lot 
with the Hungarian cause, though his 
brother and cousin were fighting in the 
Austrian ranks. Even so, as an aristocrat 
and moderate reformer, he had little sym- 
pathy with that cause in the republican 
and cosmopolitan shape it assumed under 
the guidance of Kossuth. His contempt 
for the “ noise-makers ’’ at Pest, his dis- 
trust of Kossuth, “a great party leader, 
but no great statesman,” and “a pro- 
letarian,”’ were pronounced. Thus it was 
Leiningen’s fate to take up arms against 
an Emperor to whom he was devotedly 
attached, and to die a martyr for beliefs 
which he did not entertain to the full. 


At the outset we find Leiningen loyally 
accepting the abolition of the feudal 
duties, though conscious of the economic 
difficulties that were sure to follow 
overhasty emancipation :— 


“From a distance, equality, popular 
representation, and franchise, on the broadest 
possible basis, look very specious indeed; 
but a nearer view of the elements which have 
suddenly emerged from a state of absolute 
dependence and even bondage into the 
possession of the fullest persona] and political 
freedom, must fill us with the most serious 
misgivings. Here at Becse there is no doubt 
that the peasants will reap no advantage 
from their liberation, for, when there 1s no 
one to force them to work, their innate idle- 
ness and indolence will lead them to fall 
prey to speculation. The landowners, on the 
other hand, are in the greatest dilemms 
owing to the haste with which the reforms 
are being carried out. ” 


When hostilities broke out Leiningen 
offered his services to Mészdros, the 
Hungarian War Minister, and asked to be 
sent to the army fighting against the 
Rascians or Serbs, who had seized the 
opportunity to pay off old scores against 
the Magyars. He had actually to learn 
the Hungarian words of command. The 
Government at first regarded him with 
distrust, and opened his letters. His 
chivalrous nature revolted, besides, against 
the horrors of the partisan warfare in 
which he found himself engaged. His 
honvéds or foot soldiers had no discipline ; 
they looted, and shot prisoners. The 
enemy committed every kind of treachery. 
Here is one of the many scenes described 
by Leiningen’s graphic pen :— 


“* Every day, several carts full of Rascians 
(mostly women and children) approach our 
outposts; and the miserable wretches beg 
and pray to be taken prisoners, as to stay 
in the Rascian camp means starvation. Pale, 
reduced to mere skeletons, they ask the 
soldiers for a bit of bread, which they devour 
like so many ravenous wolves. The military 
commanders offer these poor fugitives 
refuge; but the civil authorities would 
exterminate them if they could. Innumera- 
ble Rascians have been hanged ; three were 
executed to-day. It is no business of mine 
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to inquire whether this is the best mode of 
subjugating them; for my part, the very 
sight of such measures is revolting.” 


But Leiningen soon came to appreciate 
the good qualities of the honvéds, and they 
followed him through the hottest fire. In 
his excellent Introduction Dr. Marczali, 
Professor of History in the University of 
Budapest, becomes ecstatic over Lein- 
ingen’s descriptions of battles. They are, 
indeed, uncommonly good; nor does it 
detract from their literary value that, as 
his readers will quickly perceive, the 
affairs were rather disorderly scrambles 
than organized engagements. 


Leiningen succeeds no less with in- 
dividuals than with the evolutions of war. 
We get portrait after portrait of Hun- 
— generals : some, like Vécsey’s and 

etter’s, mere thumbnail sketches ; others, 
like Damjanich’s, elaborated with minute 
deliberation. His masterpiece is a cha- 
racter of the gallant and ill-fated Gérgey, 
who, from the moment of their meeting, 
becomes Leiningen’s hero of heroes. By 
that time the Hungarians had to fight 
not merely the Serb irregulars, but the 
Austrian army. Leiningen had decided 
to remain with the troops, partly because 
he did not wish to be branded as a coward 
and a renegade, and partly, as he in- 
genuously confessed, because “in the 
other camp my reception would not 
have been a whit more favourable—in 
fact, several who returned in full penitence 
to their old colours had been punished 
by Windischgriitz with all the rigcur 
of the law.” At such a juncture it 
must have been a_ great relief to 
meet one who, like himself, was an 
aristocrat and moderate reformer, 
and who hated Kossuth, by no means 
without cause. Leiningen surrendered 
himself absolutely to the personal mag- 
netism of Gérgey, and regarded him with 
the unstinted admiration bestowed by 
Thucydides on Nicias. At the end of a 
brilliant panegyric, occupying one-fifth 
of the Journal, he exclaims :— 


“Such was Gorgey, with all his virtues and 
his failings a man, in the best sense of the 
word, a hero. Such he was to me at least ; 
and though here in prison I daily hear the 
bitterest charges laid to his door, such will he 
remain. God grant that even in my last hours, 
I may be able to bless the 26th of March as 
my lucky day!” 


Dr. Marczali has little difficulty in 
demonstrating that Gérgey’s surrender to 
the Russians at Vildgos was no act of 
treachery, though such Kossuth, when 
safe on Turkish soil, proclaimed it to be. 
After being persistently superseded and 
thwarted, Gérgey was sent to accomplish 
impossibilities. Leiningen jotted down 
brief notes during the heroic but futile 
campaign against the Austrians and 
Russians, with such significant entries as 
—‘ sad days in Komérom. Quarrels and 
intrigues. Limbs without a head. 
Klapka temporarily commander-in-chief ; 
Irresolute.” The capitulation was to 
Leiningen the saddest day of his life. As 
Dr. Marczali points out, Gérgey deliber- 
ately surrendered to the Russians rather 





than the Austrians. The same feeling 
of military punctilio prompted our officers 
at Yorktown to salute the French while 
they ignored the Americans. But 
the proceedings justified Paskievitch’s 
famous dispatch, ‘‘ Hungary lies van- 
quished at the feet of the Czar,” and drove 
the Austrians to stern reprisals. Of the 
thirteen honvéd generals sentenced to 
death, four were, by special favour, shot ; 
nine, Leiningen among them, were hanged. 
He might have escaped by Russian con- 
nivance, but he declined to desert his 
comrades. 


Leiningen met his fate with piety and 
fortitude. In prison he read ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ and wrote his most interesting 
Journal. At his court-martial he pas- 
sionately defended himself from the base- 
less charge of having caused seventeen 
Austrian officers to be shot after they had 
been taken prisoners, and repeated his 
protestations on the scaffold. No drop 
of bitterness was missing from his cup, 
since he learnt that his wife’s estates had 
been sequestrated. But he begged her 
to settle all his liabilities, that the honour 
of his name might be untainted, and 
resolved to meet his death in the faith of 
his forefathers—he was a Lutheran— 
and “with the courage of a Leiningen.” 
It is rather disappointing to find that his 
“darling Lizzie” was married again—to 
one of his companions in arms, however. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Gentleman Roger. By M. E. Francis. 


(Sands & Co.) 


Mrs. BLUNDELL has a pretty way of 
depicting pastoral life as it ought to be; 
her rustics are almost as idyllic as those 
of George Sand and the graceful world of 
operetta; she has also a lively wit, and 
a sense of atmosphere that is always 
pleasing and often romantic. Here she 
tells how a young man of gentle birth, 
despoiled of his inheritance, goes to 
work on a Lancashire farm, and falls 
in love with a Lancashire lass, his master’s 
daughter. The usual obstacles intervene, 
but the hero’s unfailing versatility and 
high courage, together with the timely 
assistance of a species of fairy godfather 
who appears on the scene in the conclud- 
ing chapter, carry the day. The whole 
forms an agreeable comedietta which 
might well have been cast in dramatic 
mould for a curtain-raiser. 





Oliver’s Kind Women. 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 


Mr. Grsss has already proved, particu- 
larly in ‘ The Street of Adventure,’ that 
he possesses considerable gifts for fiction. 
Ease in narrative, observation, a sense 
of character, an agreeable touch of 
humour—all these qualities are displayed 
in his latest novel, in which the profes- 


By Philip Gibbs. 





sional vicissitudes and personal con- 
quests of an ambitious, selfish, common- 
place young journalist are chronicled in 
vivid fashion. Oliver Lumley, the son 
of a struggling City clerk, who finds 
adoring women to flatter and assist him 
at every turn of his chequered career, 
is not a convincing figure. Hischaracter, 
which is drawn in full detail, undergoes 
little development, and his actions seem 
sometimes hardly consistent with it, 
while the folly of the lady who marries 
him is somewhat surprising. But most 
of the incidental character-drawing is 
skilful, and the interest of the narrative is 
well sustained. 





The White Owl. By 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


THE one attractive thing about this un- 
convincing story is the genial ease with 
which it is written. Both in plot and: 
characterization it is singularly weak. 
The scene is divided between a farmhouse 
in Lincolnshire, where a _ fashionable 
young lady seeks refreshment for body 
and soul, and a geranium-clad villa in 
Sicily, where her self-centred mother is 
supposed to be devoting herself exclu- 
sively to novel-writing. Some of the 
Lincolnshire scenes are not wanting in 
artistic touches ; but the rusticity leaves, 
for the most part, a theatrical impression, 
which is deepened by the violent con- 
trast of some melodramatic incidents in 
Sicily. 


Kate Horn. 





The Path of Glory. By Paul Leland 
Haworth. (W. J. Ham-Smith.) 


Mr. Hawortu has chosen an appropriate 
title for an historical romance which 
culminates in the taking of Quebec ; but 
of Wolfe himself, as of Montcalm and 
Washington, we see little. This Olympian 
trio remain, for the most part, behind the 
scenes, while our attention is concentrated 
upon the daughter of a French com- 
mandant and her rival lovers—a Vir- 
ginian officer in the British army and a 
quarter-bred Canadian in the service of 
the most Christian king. Terrible and 
heroic things are done in the course of 
this love-affair, including capture by 
Indians, several narrow escapes, and a 
great deal of spirited fighting. The 
interest is well sustained, and for the 
principal characters all ends satisfactorily. 





The Unknown Isle. By Pierre de Coule- 
vain. Translated from the French by 
Alys Hallard. (Cassell & Co.) 


Tuts view of England interspersed with 
comparisons of French life has already 
attained celebrity in the original, and may 
well have a further vogue in the present 
rendering, which is comely in form and 
reads well. The English are of all people 
most in need of outside views concerning 
themselves, for the national complacency 
remains proof in many quarters against 
9 
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signs and tendencies disturbing to the 
observant. The French author lays a 
light and graceful hand on our deficiencies, 
and flatters our vanity with equal deftness. 
Her book was written some while since, 
but affords afair view of atypical stratum 
of English society in which life is com- 
fortable, but money a consideration. 








SCOTTISH BOOKS. 


Records of Inverness.—Vol. I. Burgh 
Court Books, 1556-86. Edited by William 
Mackay and Herbert Cameron Boyd. (Aber- 
deen, New Spalding Club.)—The extracts 
given in this volume are from the oldest 
extant records of the Inverness Burgh 
Court. They are of much interest, covering 
as they do a period of special importance 
in the history of Scotland—the period of 
the Reformation. In this connexion, how- 
ever, it is curious to find that the extracts 
present no indication of the conflict that 
ended in the disestablishment of the ancient 
Church. On the other hand, we have the 
strange sight of the old Church revenues 
being enjoyed partly by clergy still Roman 
Catholic and partly by those of the reformed 
faith. For many years after the legal 
establishment of Protestantism priests fill 
the office of town clerk; events are still 
fixed by reference to old Church festival 
days; monks, parsons, and chaplains con- 
tinue to get their former titles ; and solemn 
oaths are still taken on the Holy Evangels. 
The parish church, we gather, was covered 
with thatch; and the frequent mention 
of the “‘sclait [slate] house’’ shows that 
thatch was the prevailing roofing material. 
The depredations of wolves are often 
referred to. 

Female slanderers are “ branked,’’ and a 
common punishment for males is to have 
the ear nailed to the tron. One victim 
is to remain there for nine hours and then 
“tear his lug from the nail”! Another 
offender consents, “‘ if he be fundyn slaying 
salmon on the Water of Ness, to be hangit.’ 
The common drink was ale and beer, for the 
quality of which an official “taster” was 
responsible. The state of the roads may be 
inferred from the fact that their ‘“ native 
soil”’ was often illegally tilled by crofters 
and others. 

The records are somewhat imperfect in 
so far as they present rather more of the 
dark side of life than the bright. Although 
there are references to a Lord Abbot Un- 
reason and his company, and to such festive 
seasons as Beltane and Yule, there is little 
to be learnt regarding the pastimes and 
amusements of the people. The Burgh 
had its “‘ common minstrel,” and Mr. Mackay, 
who writes the Introduction to the volume, 
is probably right in assuming that his 
instrument was the bagpipe, although it is 
doubtful if the eighty “ pipers” in Charles 
II.’s army in 1650 were players of the High- 
land instrument. The elegance of Inver- 
ness English in the old days was often 
remarked by travellers. Dr. Johnson 
ascribed it to the sojourn of an English 
regiment in the town during the Common- 
wealth, an idea which Mr. Mackay refutes. 
Its origin is to be found rather in the fact 
that the language was acquired by a mainly 
Gaelic-speaking people, whose tongue was 
remarkably free from ‘‘ brogue”’ or “‘ accent.” 
The illustrations in the volume include the 
earliest known plan of the Inverness district 
(1725), hitherto unpublished. A Glossary 
and an Index are promised for a second and 
completing volume. 


It is likely enough that the lectures of 
Sir George Douglas on Scottish Poetry : 
Drummond of Hawthornden to Fergusson 
(Glasgow, MacLehose), were enjoyed by 
the audiences before whom they were 
delivered, but they do not very successfully 
stand the test of deliberate perusal. Yet 
the period with which they are concerned— 
“that which intervenes between the last 
followers of the old Scottish Makars and the 
National Revival of the Age of Burns and 
Scott ”’—if not in itself of particular in- 
terest, seems to admit of considerable fresh- 
ness of treatment, for it has hitherto received 
comparatively scant attention. Sir George 
Douglas is generally content to follow the 
traditional lines of criticism without adding 
much of significance or placing matters 
in a new light. He has supplied brief 
sketches of the lives of Drummond, Thomson, 
Armstrong, Blair, Beattie, Home, Allan 
Ramsay, Alexander Ross, and Fergusson, and 
has characterized their work in a mildly 
agreeable fashion. 

In his appreciations of the poets Sir George 
occasionally shows a good deal of partiality : 
Drummond, for instance, that admirable 
artificer in verse, is, we think, credited 
beyond his due with sincerity of emotion ; 
and no mention is made of the plagiarisms 
from Italian, Spanish, French, and English 
authors with which, as Prof. Kastner has 
shown, his poems are riddled. Even in his 
apparently simple pieces the simplicity is 
premeditated ; and surely when Sir George 
declares that some of the madrigals “ have 
the unstudied grace of epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology,’ he chooses an epithet inappli- 
cable either to Drummond or the epigramma- 
tists. Again, we should say that excessive 
praise is awarded to Thomson as the poet 
of Nature. There are various other matters 
the presentation of which strikes us as some- 
what one-sided. However, the volume 
may serve as a pleasant, if slight introduc- 
tion to its subject. 


Students of Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ will 
remember the eulogistic reference to “ Archi- 
bald Johnston of Wariston....redactor of 
the Covenanters’ protests in 1637 and 
onwards ; redactor perhaps of the Covenant 
itself....a very notable character, of whom 
our Scotch friends might do well to give 
us further elucidations.” Carlyle doubted 
whether any human soul would “ever 
again take pious pains” with Wariston. 
His doubts have been favourably resolved 
by the Scottish History Society’s publica- 
tion of the Diary of Sir Archibald Johnston 
of Wariston, 1632-9, edited by Dr. George 
Morison Paul (Edinburgh, T. & A. Constable). 
Indeed, “‘ pious pains” might well be taken 
with one of the most remarkable, and, in 
some respects, the most interesting, of the 
rm | Scotsmen who lived in the troubled 
times beginning with the Service Book riot 
in St. Giles’, Edinburgh, the swearing and 
subscription of the National Covenant, and 
the abjuration of Episcopacy in 1637-8 ; 
and ending with the overthrow of the Pro- 
tectorate and the restoration of monarchy 
in 1660. 

The great Covenanter’s Diary, recovered 
after all traces of it had long been lost, 
presents the “further elucidations”’ which 
Carlyle called for, and is, in many ways, a 
valuable addition to the literature of the 
Covenant and the Covenanters. It is inter- 


esting alike on human and historical grounds ; 
for Wariston was in the way of becoming a 
great lawyer when he virtually abandoned 
bis profession and devoted all his energy 





and talent to the Covenanting party. The 
Diary reveals him in a character quite op- 





ur to Carlyle’s epithet of “canny.” 
t shows him as a man of highly-strung and 
excitable nature, an extremist who would 
not listen to moderation, and paid for his 
obstinacy on the scaffold, as his nephew 
Bishop Burnet predicted he would. 

Dr. Paul’s Introduction and notes are 
helpful, but both include some unnecessary 
repetitions. Thus in the notes it is twice 
explained that “‘laid a braid hand’’ means 
fully exposed; and several of the details 
here are anticipated in the Introduction. 
There is a good Index. 


Dean Stanley in a well-known passage 
exclaimed: ‘“‘ Honour to those Scottish 
Churchmen for their devotion of them- 
selves, not only to death, but even at 
times to absurdity!” Whatever may be 
said as to the absurdity, it can hardly be 
denied that martyrdom in a good cause is 
the life-blood of the Church and the world. 
The story of the Scottish Covenanters who 
bravely faced the notorious “ killing time ” 
emphasizes this. The Covenanters had 
their infirmities and defects. Goaded by 
oppression, by “harsh law and sworded 
might,” they said and did things which 
were unfortunate and even “ absurd.” 
But they counted many true heroes among 
them; and of all who served under the 
blue banner there was none nobler than 
Alexander Peden, the story of whose life 
has been told by the Rev. Kirkwood Hewat 
under the title of Peden the Prophet (Ayr, 
Stephen and Pollock). 

Peden’s career affords a good example 
of the sufferings of ‘‘God’s persecuted 
people”’ at the hands of compatriot Pro- 
testants who, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
drew their warrant “ from councils senseless 
as intolerant.”” For nothing but his un- 
flinching adherence to the Covenanted 
Reformation, Peden was expelled from 
his charge at New Luce, imprisoned for 
years on the Bass Rock (this is noticed in 
Stevenson’s ‘ Catriona’), hunted on moun- 
tains and moors till his death in 1686, and 
finally dragged from the grave by a troop 
of dragoons, “‘ that they might do to Peden 
dead what they had not been able to do to 
Peden living, namely, hang him on the 
gallows tree.” 

Mr. Hewat’s book is avowedly for the 
general reader. There is little novelty in 
it, but the story, accurate in its details, is 
set forth picturesquely and without undue 
prejudice. It is interesting to note that the 
Boswells of Auchinleck were friendly with 
the Peden family. It has often been stated 
that the ‘prophet’s” body was buried 
first in “the laird of Auchinleck’s aisle,” 
but this has been disproved, as Mr. Hewat 
mentions. The book has a good Index, 
and there are some illustrations. 


A Scots version of Wyclifs New Testa- 
ment, published about 1520, has this render- 
ing of a familiar passage: ‘‘ Gader ye the 
relefis that ar left, that thai perische nocht.” 
The words have been taken for motto by the 
Edinburgh Rymour Club, whose first volume, 
Miscellanea, has been printed for members 
and issued from John Knox’s House, Edin- 
burgh. The main object of the Club is to 
gather and preserve the many scraps and 
fragments of Scottish rhyme and music that 
have hitherto escaped the eye of the collector, 
so “that thai perische nocht.” In this 
way the Club hopes to do a useful, if modest 
service to national history and to literature. 

In the Club’s initial volume attention has 
been devoted largely to children’s rhymes 
and rhyme games, the bulk of which have 
had, so far, a merely oral existence. It 1s 
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curious to compare the variants supplied 
by correspondents from different parts of 
the country—variants which the present 
reviewer could supplement in not a few 
cases. One “charm” is given, but there 
must be many more still recoverable. Some 
new specimens of the ‘“‘ bothy songs”’ sung 
by ploughmen are printed, but those who 
are intimate with Scottish country life are 
painfully aware that the vast majority of 
such rhymes are too frankly pagan in their 
dealing with sexual relations to bear the 
light of print. 

The specimens of “ psalmody rhymes ” 
are instructive as showing the distorted 
views held by some ecclesiastics during the 
earlier and middle portions of last century. 
These rhymes owed their existence to the 
attitude of certain ministers who thought 
it irreverent to employ the words of Scripture 
at choir practices. So ludicrous are some 
of the parodies of sacred sentiments printed 
here that the hand of the wag rather than 
the conscience of the purist may be detected 
in their production. Their use, however, 
is indisputable, and it is well to have them 
thus preserved. On p. 134 we find what is 
called ‘A Forfarshire Grace,’ beginning 
“Grace be here, and grace be there.” But 
this has been long familiar in other counties, 
and indeed is (though erroneously) often 
attributed to Burns. A foot-note on p. 172 
ignores the fact that there are other claimants 
than Thomson to the original of Dominie 
Sampson. In ‘The Numerals in Rhyme’ 
(p. 54) “eight ”’ should be “ eicht,”” for the 
sake of the assonance. We are glad to 
have the music to many of the songs and 
rhymes in the volume, but the facsimiles 
have an odd appearance, the “ heads” 
of the notes being often formed on the wrong 
side of the stem. 

We note that in the list of the Club’s 
corresponding members prefacing the volume, 
the names of one or two long-deceased per- 
sons are included. Mr. William Carnie 
of Aberdeen, to take one example, died in 
January, 1908. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. G. R. Srrrtive Taytor evidently 
realizes the fact that to compress An His- 
torical Guide to London (Dent) into a single 
octavo volume is not unlike attempting 
the feat of making a pint pot hold a quart 
of beer, or Jack Cade’s promise that “‘ every 
three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops.” 
By judicious arrangement, however, he has 
managed to give as much history as the 
general reader may require, and has pre- 
sented it so that it can be grasped by the 
visitor as he perambulates the streets. 


There are three parts: 1. The General 
History; 2. Fifteen Itineraries of the 
chief districts of London; 3. A Gazetteer, 
or alphabetical description of places of 
special interest. The book is illustrated by 
& brilliant series of photographic pictures 
of interesting relics of old London, taken 
from the most advantageous positions. 
The history may thus be read at home, and 
dl Itineraries and Gazetteer used on the 
spot. 

The author has treated his subject with 
much discrimination, but in dealing with 
Roman London he has taken too much for 
granted ; for instance, he writes :— 


“For a long period of their history, London and 
Westminster ranked almost as equals: the one the 
city of the people, and the other the city of the 
King’s Court, clustered round the Abbey Church...... 





With a great church and a royal palace, West- 
minster was long a serious rival to merchant 


London ” ; 
and again of Westminster we read :— 


“We have reached the first important settlement 
or town, which might easily have become the pre- 
dominant rival, and supplanted the town of London 
as the chief place.” 


There is really no authority for such 
startling statements, and they look like 
a@ reaffirmation of Besant’s unsupported 
theory of a Westminster earlier than Lon- 
don. 


Some writers hold that before Roman 
London was built on the north bank of the 
Thames, and before the existence of a bridge 
over the river, a road led along the bank to 
what was afterwards called the Horseferry ; 
but, if this were the case, it was not a road 
to a busy town, afterwards named West- 
minster, but rather an easier route to the 
north. We need a much more thorough 
knowledge of the bed of the river in the pre- 
historic period before we can be certain that 
the Horseferry at Westminster was the first 
fordable place in the neighbourhood of what 
became London. 


The later history of London is clearly 
and succinctly stated by Mr. Taylor, and 
the Itineraries are well arranged. The 
great difficulty of putting within about 150 
pages an alphabetical list of interesting 
buildings, streets, and districts is well 
overcome, and the points most useful to 
the London visitor are skilfully selected. 


Sm Husert von HrERKOMER has com- 
pleted his frank autobiography The Her- 
komers (Macmillan) in a second volume which 
is as readable as the first. He takes the 
keenest pleasure in describing his successful 
career from 1882 onwards. For some reason, 
he makes only incidental references to the 
school at Bushey which he carried on for 
many years, but there are no other note- 
worthy omissions. He tells us of his popu- 
larity as a portrait painter with an un- 
interrupted flow of commissions, and ex- 
plains that he no longer paints subject 
pictures because the demand for modern 
work of this kind has ceased. He relates 
his experiments in enamels with more 
enthusiasm than most critics have shown, 
as he himself admits, and touches on his 
essays in etching and lithography. He gives 
a chapter to the pictorial music-play which 
he invented, composed, and produced in 
his own theatre, with Dr. Richter as con- 
ductor, in 1889. He recalls his experiences 
as Slade Professor and as lecturer. Finally, 
he describes in much detail the building and 
decoration of his house at Bushey, with 
its Romanesque elevation by the late H. H. 
Richardson, an American architect of the new 
school, and its strange and sombre Gothic 
interior planned by himself. 


The most suggestive pages in the book 
are those in which the author discusses 
the inherent difficulties of portraiture, and 
states the case for the conventional studio- 
lighting, with which the old masters were 
satisfied, against the open-air effects that 
some modern painters strive to render. 
The argument is a little too generalized to 
be convincing, for “plein air’? has meant 
different things to different artists, from 
Constable, say, to Matisse. Further, it is far 
too soon to conclude that modern portraiture 
cannot attain the “monumental” quality 
which Sir Hubert finds in the art of the past, 
and misses in the art of the present. The 
book is illustrated with reproductions of 
some of the author’s portraits, including 





the ‘Council of the Royal Academy’ and 
the ‘Lady in Black,’ photographs of his 
house, and a small plate after his ambitious 
enamel ‘ The Triumph of the Hour.’ 


Recollections of a Parisian (Docteur Poumiés 
de la Siboutie) under Six Sovereigns, Two 
Revolutions, and a Republic (1789-1863). 
Edited by his Daughters Mesdames A. 
Branche and L. Dagoury. Translated by 
Lady Theodora Davidson. (John Murray.) 
—These ‘ Recollections’ were well worth 
translating, if that can be said of any French 
memoirs; for, as we have remarked before, 
there are few people at the present day in 
England, interested in that class of litera- 
ture, who are incapable of reading it in its 
original French. Lady Theodora Dawvid- 
son has done her share of the work extremely 
well. Towards the end her translation bears 
marks of fatigue, which is not unnatural, 
and we find a few renderings of the 
original which might be improved. For 
example, at the elections of April, 1848, 
the author describes the polling place at the 
Palais de l'Institut, and is made to say 
‘*T assisted in the office,”’ the correct English 
version of the French being “‘ I was one of the 
presiding officers.’ But on the whole the 
translation is excellent, and we can pay it 
no higher compliment than by saying it is 
easy to read. 


Volumes of posthumous memoirs ought 
always to be edited. The author of these 
‘Recollections’ complains of Chateau- 
briand’s inaccuracies in his ‘ Mémoires 
d’outre-tombe,’ where his account of the 
** Days of July” “ bristles with errors.” A 
greater memoir-writer than Chateaubriand 
was not infallible in this respect—Saint- 
Simon, and not a little of the labour ex- 
pended by M. de Boislisle in his magnificent 
edition of the ‘ Mémoires’ is devoted to the 
correction of errors. One does not expect 
similar pains to be taken over every collec- 
tion of reminiscences which is brought to 
light in France; but French publishers are 
too prone nowadays to offer to the public 
reproductions of private correspondence and 
journals just as they were written, without 
any emendations or explanatory notes. 


Dr. Poumiés de la Siboutie was generally 
an accurate diarist ; but journals are seldom 
written without a few slips of the pen, 
and mistakes in the transcription of hand- 
writing are easily made. Thus inthe account 
of the Assembly which Napoleon convoked 
at Paris, a fortnight before Quatre Bras, 
it should have been made clear by the 
French editors that, though it took place on 
the Champ de Mars, it was known as the 
Assemblée du Champ de Mai. In a de- 
scription of Cambacérés, under the Empire, 
a reference to the “ Biographical Index ”’ 
at the end of the book confuses the Arch- 
Chancellor with his nephew. Among minor 
mistakes made by the author we may note 
that Pouqueville, who was taken prisoner 
during Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition 
and sold as a slave at Constantinople, was 
a member, not of the Académie Frangaise, 
but of the Académie des Inscriptions. Nor 
was Bernadotte King of Swedenin 1814. He 
was “adopted” as Crown Prince in 1810, 
and became King only in 1818 on the 
death of Charles XIII. The statement that 
Marshal Soult went ‘‘to England in 1838 
on the occasion of the marriage of Queen 
Victoria”’ ought to have been put right 
in the English version. 


In spite of these slips, the book is 
of the highest interest. Beginning with the 
outbreak of the Revolution, when the author 
was a boy at Périgueux, the narrative 
assumes the form of a journal in 1810, when 
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he went to Paris at the zenith of the First 
Empire ; and it is continued with few inter- 
ruptions until 1863, when the doctor died, 
seven years before the fall of the Second 
Empire. Every part of the book is full of 
valuable historical information, throwing 
light on various phases of French society 
under all the régimes which the author saw 
—whether he is describing the medical body 
in Paris at the end of the reign of Napoleon ; 
or the sympathy of the French people, at 
the time of his fall, with the allied invaders ; 
or the public ignorance in France about the 
Bourbons when they were restored to the 
throne; or the character of Charles X. and 
of his minister Villéle on the eve of the 
Revolution of July. The doctor is equally 
interesting when narrating the execution 
of Ney and the baptism of the Prince 
Imperial, both of which scenes he witnessed, 
or explaining how the Rue de Lille had its 
name restored, or how the Rue Vaneau 
obtained its name, in memory of the youth 
from the Ecole Polytechnique who died 
while leading a column of insurgents on 
one of the journées glorieuses de Juillet. 


Wit the Ballads, The Rose and the 
Ring, Rebecca and Rowena, and the “ opus- 
cules denominated ‘Christmas Books’ ”’ 
(as they were styled by the great Mr. Samuel 
Phillips of The Times), the lover of ‘“ W. M. T.” 
has an ample feast in the new volumes of 
the “Thackeray Centenary Biographical 
Edition”? (Smith & Elder). Moreover, in 
addition to a new portrait after a photo- 
graph by Herbert Watkins, the two introduc- 
tions in this case are exceptionally full and 
anecdotical, while we have a fresh consign- 
ment of those “cawickachaws’”’ which 
so ‘‘ arrided’’ Capt. Hicks in ‘ The Kickle- 
burys on the Rhine.’ There is a facsimile 
autograph of that ‘Church Porch’ which 
Arthur Pendennis wrote for the ‘ Spring 
Annual’ of Lady Violet Lebas; there is 
also a delightful picture of a buxom Maid of 
Honour, breakfasting, “in the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” on beef and 
morning ale. An unused drawing shows 
the discarded Fairy Crookstick of ‘The 
Rose and the Ring’ (she is called ‘* Hop- 
stick” inthe ‘ Blackstick Papers’); another 
goes beyond the story and sets forth the 
deplorable fate of Jenkins Gruffanuff and 
the Countess, his wife, reduced to take in 
washing. There is excellent discourse of 
Thackeray as a verse-writer ; and, although 
we are far from agreeing with the astound- 
ing dictum of Carlyle, as reported by Wil- 
liam Allingham, that the “Irish ballads 
were the best things he [Thackeray] ever 
wrote”’—an utterance which might pair 
off with Matthew Arnold’s equally unguarded 
assertion that there was more in one little 
volume of André Chénier than in the whole 
of Victor Hugo—it would certainly be hard 
to find pieces much better, in their own 
way, than ‘ Bouillabaisse,’ the ‘Cane- 
Bottomed Chair,’ ‘Ho, pretty Page!’ and 
the ‘ Chronicle of the Drum,’ which the sage 
of Chelsea had probably never read. But 
it is not ym | to praise the master 
unwisely, as does Mr. Willis of America 
and The Home Journal, who thinks that 
to rhyme ‘“ Guiccioli” and “ habitually ”’ 
is a masterpiece of droll ingenuity. On 
this point we should have liked the verdict 
of the late lamented Sir W. 8. Gilbert. 


The Ta’rikh-i-Guzida or ‘ Select History’ 
of Hamdwlléh Mustawfi-i-Qazwint. With 
an Introduction by Edward G. Browne.— 
Vol. I. Text (in facsimile). E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial. (Luzac & Co.)—Hamdallah Mus- 
tawfi is best known to students who do not 
consult manuscripts by his ‘Nuzhat al- 





Qulub,’ the geographical treatise of which 
Mr. G. Le Strange has made such excellent 
use in his ‘ Lands of the Eastern Caliphate ’ 
and other writings on Mohammedan topo- 
graphy. The historical compilation of which 
the Gibb Memorial has now issued the text 
(a good facsimile of a MS. transcribed in 
1453, formerly belonging to Prince Farhad 
Mirza, uncle of Nasir ad-din Shah) has 
hitherto been known chiefly by M. Gantin’s 
edition and translation of the fourth chapter 
only (one of the most useful, how- 
ever), and by M. Barbier de Meynard’s 
translation of the sixth chapter, dealing 
with the history of Qazwin; but Prof. 
Browne has himself translated part of the 
fifth chapter, relating tc the Persian poets, 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
where he has also discussed the various MSS. 
and sources of Mustawfi. 


Students will no doubt be glad to have 
the text ef the ‘Select History’ at their 
disposal in this convenient form, since it 
covers periods, especially of Persian history, 
for which good authorities are not too 
numerous or accessible in print. Mustawfi 
wrote the ‘ Tarikh-i-Guzida’ in 1330, and is 
an example of the singular fact that the 
Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century, 
whilst ruining to a calamitous degree the 
civilization and culture of Middle and Nearer 
Asia, stimulated in aremarkable manner the 
writing of important historical works. 
Mustawfi’s, indeed, cannot be classed with 
the greatest of these, for it is modelled on a 
far greater work, Rashid ad-din’s, and is in 
fact, as Prof. Browne says, ‘‘ a useful com- 
pendium of Persian and Mohammedan 
history’ based on some two dozen earlier 
writers. The Gibb Memorial Committee 
are printing two of the most valuable of these, 
Reshid ad-din (in part) and Juwayni; but 
it will probably be long before they can be 
completed, and meanwhile Mustawfi’s com- 
pilation will be welcomed. It begins in the 
usual Eastern manner at the Creation, runs 
through the ancient kings of Persia, the 
Prophet Mohammed and the Caliphs, and 
then comes to the Persian dynasties, 
Khwarizm Shahs, Atabegs, ‘“ Assassins,” 
and Mongols. The facsimile gives no aid 
to the student in finding dates or names, 
and it is a pity that head-lines were not 
added. The second volume, however, pro- 
mises indexes and a fairly detailed abstract 
of contents, which will partly supply this 
deficiency, though it will not quite remedy 
the inconvenience. Prof. Browne contri- 
butes a brief Preface, 


The Place-Names of Lancashire, their 
Origin and History. By Henry Cecil Wyld 
and T. Oakes Hirst. (Constable & Co,)—In 
externals this large and costly volume con- 
trasts curiously with Prof. Skeat’s little book 
on ‘ The Place-Names of Berkshire,’ noticed 
in The Atheneum of April 29th, but otherwise 
there is a great deal of similarity between 
the two works. In both the right methods 
of investigation have been employed, with 
abundant industry and adequate philo- 
logical knowledge. If the amount of abso- 
lutely certain result in Prof. Wyld’s work 
(Dr. Hirst’s collaboration, as we learn from 
the preface, has consisted mainly in the col- 
lection of material) is disappointingly small, 
this is due not to lack of competence on his 
part, but to the imperfection of the available 
evidence. Hardly any Lancashire place- 
names are found in writings earlier than the 
Conquest, and comparatively few occur in 
Domesday Book; and the forms recorded 
in documents from the thirteenth cent 
onwards can often be interpreted, if at all, 
only by doubtful conjecture. Prof. Wyld’s 
conjectures generally take due account of the 





ascertained phonological laws, but he is 
unfortunately too ready to assume irregular 
changes in the declension of Old English 
and Old Norse personal names. He says, 
for instance, that the syllable ing in Alkring- 
ton a manga the -an of a weak genitive 
of Ealhhere. The name was, no doubt, 
originally Ealhheringtiin (or in Anglian form 
Alhheringtin); but the author seems to 
have a prejudice against admitting the 
existence of the suffix -ing in Lancashire 
place-names, though formations Jike A®lfrad- 
ingtin abound in Old English charters, 
and such changes as that of Abbandin into 
Abingdon can only be due to analogy. 
Several of the names which Prof. Wyld 
explains unsatisfactorily, or (with commend- 
able caution) leaves unexplained, are, we 
think, derived from names of streams, or 
otherwise contain elements of pre-English 
origin. In spite of defects which may be 
remedied in a future edition, this is a book 
of substantial value. 


Catalogue of Romances in the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Vol. II. By J. A. Herbert. (British 
Museum.)—Gaston Paris used to advise 
the student of French medizval literature 
to begin with the history of Buddhism: 
to refer the inquirer into English pulpit 
oratory to a catalogue of romances sounds 
almost as strange. Yet here he will find 
the anecdotes and illustrations by which 
medieval preachers pointed the moral of 
their discourses and held the attention of 
their auditors. The earlier volumes of this 
Catalogue, edited by the late Mr. Ward, 
have taken their place among the classics 
of critical bibliography of medizval romance. 
Mr. Herbert, denied his opportunities of 
working on a large scale, has found oppor- 
tunity for showing an equal mastery in his 
treatment of the hundreds of stories and 
anecdotes he has had to trace to their source 
and catalogue. 

Mr. Herbert classifies his collections as 
either exempla and moralized tales or tales 
and anecdotes. They were made in 
Western Europe, and their dates correspond, 
as might be expected, with the revival of 
preaching. During the dark ages preaching 
was neglected, and a formal sacramentalism 
became the leading note of Christianity. 
With the revival of learning preaching again 
became popular. St. Bernard set the 
example, which was followed not only by 4 
few orthodox, but also by a host of heretics ; 
the mendicant orders came in their turn and 
revivified the formalism of religious life, 
giving to preaching a place in the Church 
which it has never since lost. The exempla 
were collected for use in sermons; the 
collections of tales were also for private 
devotional reading. The earliest collections 
date from the middle of the twelfth century, 
and are mainly extracts from the ‘ Vite 
Patrum’ and St. Gregory’s Dialogues and 
Homilies. In the thirteenth century a wider 
field was found necessary. Preachers dis- 
covered that while the most educa 
audience rarely resents a well-chosen illustra- 
tion, one composed of illiterates demanded 
teaching founded entirely on parables and 
anecdotes, and asa result popular sermons 
and devotional books were filled with stories 
to which edifying explanations could be 
attached. 

The most popular of these collections were 
those of Jacques de Vitry, Odo of Cheriton, 
Etienne de Bourbon, and Robert Holcot, 
the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ the ‘Handlyng 
Synne’ of Robert Manning, and the 


Dialogues of Casarius of Heisterbach. The 
‘Gesta Romanorum’ is familiar to most 
persons interested in the Middle Ages. Its 
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origin is still a matter of debate, and Mr. 
Herbert, in summing up the evidence, 
shows that the name has been applied to 
three distinct, though overlapping collec- 
tions. The earliest manuscript is dated 
1342, and its compilation cannot be much 
earlier, a3 some stories are borrowed from 
Holeot: it was probably composed in 
Germany by a Franciscan. Jacques de 
Vitry, who preached against the Albigenses, 
c. 1213-16, wrote four collections of 
sermons, one of which, the ‘Sermones 
Vulgares,’ addressed to men of various con- 
ditions, contains many exempla. One of 
them, the story of the man pursued by enemies 
on black, white, and roan horses, is still 
current in the desert. St. Dominic, who 
also preached against the Albigenses, is 
known to have used exempla, but none of his 
sermons is preserved. Etienne of Bourbon, 
who became a Dominican in 1223, left 
us @ large collection (published in 1877), 
many of them borrowed from Jacques. 
Odo of Cheriton, an Englishman who died 
in 1247, made great use of Reynard the Fox, 
sop, and the Bestiaries for his collection. 
Holcot, Robert Manning, and others date 
from the fourteenth century. 


An interesting study might be made 
of the morality of these moralizations, though 
limitations of space forbid our attempting it 
here. Quite recently, however, it has been 
asserted that the early history of St. Francis 
is made up of borrowings from one of 
these collections, that of Czsarius of Herster- 
bach. He was a Cistercian of an abbey near 
Treves, and wrote his ‘ Dialogus Miracu- 
lorum ’ between 1221 and 1224. The spirit 
of his writings, like that of his order, was 
utterly different from that of his Franciscan 
or Dominican contemporaries. These 
bodies owed, in fact, their origin to the 
revolt against the spirit breathed in this 
book—a reliance on formulas in which 
the sacraments became mere incantations. 
Take one of the miracles: a priest having 
wronged a girl, her father goes to the church 
to expose him, but, as the priest has confessed 
and received absolution, the father is struck 
dumb. It was this sort of miracle and the 
teaching based on it that fostered the 
growth of the numerous sects of heretics 
whom the friars had to convert. Czesarius, 
too, is not always to be trusted when he makes 
@ direct statement: in many cases where he 
says that he speaks from personal know- 
ledge, the tale can be traced back for 
centuries. But his stories are full of local 
colour and interest. 


We wish to pay a special tribute to Mr. 
Herbert’s annotations. They are short, 
and, as far as may be, non-controversial, 
but they will be found of great assistance 
to the student of the folk-lore of medieval 
tales. A fourth volume, completing the 
Catalogue, and dealing with the Chaucer, 
Petrarch, Aineas Sylvius, and other romances, 
18 promised; it will contain a General 
Index, and thus give this instalment its full 
usefulness. 


The Upper Norwood Atheneum Record 
for last year shows this Society to be going 
on well, and to be extending its usefulness. 
The ramblers do not confine their work 

the summer months, but are also active 
during unfavourable weather in visiting 
nen nearer home. On the 19th of March 

ongers’ Hall and the church of St. 
Magnus the Martyr were visited. The 
Summer excursions included one to St. 
Peter’s, Berkhamsted, when a paper was 
tead by Mr. Burch, who described the 
memorial window to Cowper, the brasses, 
church registers, and the charter granted 


by Henry II. Another ramble was to Lesnes 
Abbey, under the leadership of Mr. W. T. 
Vincent, who is actively engaged in the 
excavations on the site, now being carried on 
under the direction of the Woolwich Anti- 
quarian Society. There is still much to be 
done if the investigation so well begun is to 
proceed to a satisfactory conclusion; but the 
Woolwich Society, though it has raised and 
nearly expended about 901. during the past 
year, has been obliged to ask for help. The 
Society of Antiquaries and the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society have made grants towards 6 
suggested fund of 500/., and an influential 
committee has been formed to support the 
work. ; 

One of the old-world villages of Middle- 
sex, Ickenham, was visited on the 18th of 
June; and Windsor Castle on the 16th of 
July, when ladies were included, and Canon 
Dalton took the visitors over St. George’s 
Chapel. Visits were also made to Chichester, 
Eltham, Chelmsford, and Bromley. An 
introduction to each ramble is given by an 
old friend of the Society, Mr. W. F. Harra- 
dence ; and Mr. Theophilus Pitt, who is now 
one of the oldest members, edits the ‘ Record’ 
with his usual care. The volume is full of ex- 
cellent illustrations, which are, for the most 
part, from photographs taken by members 
of the Society. 


Tue Festival Souvenir Number of The 
Standard of Empire has pre-eminent claims 
for recognition at this season, recording 
at once a@ birthday, and successful service 
to the Britain beyond the seas, for which 
it has claimed a hearing only due. The 
number is well illustrated, giving a good idea 
of prominent men and characteristic scenes 
in the Empire. 








THE DILKE ‘ENDYMION’ AND 
MILTON. 


May I add another word in reply to Mr. 
Buxton Forman? He thinks that up to the 
time when he first knew the late Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir Charles had not ‘‘ examined very 
closely the question of the handwriting.” 
I have already shown that it was before that 
date that Sir Charles wrote, in ‘ Papers of a 
Critic,’ that the poems were “in Keats’ 
writing.” 

As to whether it was Keats’s own copy, 
I would point out that Lord Houghton (who 
knew the book and worked on it) wrote that 
** Keats’s own copy of the ‘Endymion’ is 
in the possession of Sir Charles Dilke.” 

If Mr. Buxton Forman thinks the manu- 
script is not in the hand of the poet, I do not 
understand why he altered the text of Keats 
from the Dilke manuscript. 

As to spelling, it does seem to me to imply 
@ ludicrous degree of hero-worship to 
suggest that Mr. C. W. Dilke copied the 
poet’s mistakes. H. K. Hupson, 

Ex’or of the late Sir Charles Dilke. 








OLD WORKINGS AT TINTERN ABBEY. 


Amone the heterogeneous papers of the 
Court of Requests are preserved a few which 
remain of general importance. 

A complaint was made on June 25th, 
2 James I1., by “‘ the Governors, Assistants, 
and Society of the City of London, of and 
for the Mineral and Battery Works,” which 
gives interesting details as to the advance of 
science, and the progress of manufactures 
at that time. It is stated that the late 





Queen Elizabeth had been told by William 





Humphrey, Saymaster of the Mint in the 
Tower, that by great efforts he had induced 


“one Christopher Shvtz, now deceased, an Almaine. 
born at St. Annen Burgh, under the obedience of 
the Elector of Saxony, a workmaster of great 
conning, knowledge, and experience, as well in 
the finding of the Calamine Stone, called in Latin 
Lapis Calaminaris, and in the proper use_ thereof, 
and in the mollifying and manuring of Iron and 
Steele and drawing and forging the same into 
Wyer and plates for the making of armour, and 
for divers other necessary and profitable uses, to 
come over with him to this country.” 


The Queen, through her good hope in the 
possible success of this enterprise under 
Shutz, granted letters patent at Westminster 
dated September 17th, 7 Eliz., giving full 
power to the said William Humphrey and 
Christopher Shutz, their deputies, servants, 
and wcrkmen, 


‘“‘to search, dig, mine for the Calamine Stone and 
all kinds of Battery wares, to make cast worke and 
wyer of Lattin, Iron, Steel, and Battery, to manure 
and work into all manner of plate and wyer,” 


to their own profit for ever. And they were 
allowed to build any houses suitable for’ 
their work, at their own cost and charges, 
on her own royal property or the property 
of any of her subjects, without any let or 
hindrance, with various other powers, 
privileges, and immunities for raising suffi- 
cient stock, for building of watercourses, 
for provision of wood and coal, paying wages 
and buying tools, and other things necessary. 
William Humphrey and Christopher Shutz 
gave concessions of shares to others, and 
these were, by another royal patent, in- 
corporated into a company by the name of 
‘the Governors, Assistants, and Society of the 
Mineral and Battery Works.” It seemed to 
have succeeded. The Right Hon. William, 
the late Earl of Worcester, owned lands in 
Tintern and Chapelhill, co. Monmouth, with 
divers houses built thereon, andin 29 Eliz., in 
consideration of a large sum of money paid 
as a fine, he leased them to the Society for 
21 years by a legal deed, which might be 
renewed. This included all the edifices 
in the parish of Chapelhill, in the lordship of 
Tintern, co. Monmouth, that were erected, 
or would be erected for their works ; also 
as much as they required of the stream called 
Angewe Brook, with the waters, watercourses, 
banks, dams, walls, fences, and enclosures for 
its necessary course to the houses and build- 
ings. The land extended from the Tryen- 
bridge to the meadow then in the tenure of 
John Edwyn alias Barber and Margaret his 
wife, and so much of the old ditch or water- 
course which was digged to convey water 
out of the brook to the mill that some- 
time stood within the walls or precincts of 
Tintern Abbey, and all the banks and en- 
closures of this old ditch from the beginning 
of the old issue out of Angewe Brook to 
where the Barbor’s hedge crossed the ditch, 
end the new ditch made lately to bring 
the water back to Angewe Brook, as far 
as it led to Tryenbridge, with free ingress 
and egress, liberty to dig, to convey away, 
and to make water passages for their use. 
The only rights reserved to the Earl were 
the woods and mines on the estate; all 
other rights were transferred to the Company, 
it paying £4 a year as rent, and rendering 
certain services to the lord. 


They reminded King James that he had 
renewed the patent on January 22nd last 

ast, and signified his royal pleasure that 
cs would grant a new and more effective 
patent, and no one should interfere with the 
Company. They set to work 600 poor 
people on the spot, and helped 20,000 others 
of the people. Notwithstanding this, one 
John Phillipps and Gwenllian his wife, late 
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wife of Thomas Welsh alias Irish, deceased, 
of Chapelhill, 


“being riotous and outrageous and evil disposed 
persons, and intending the let and hindrance of 
the wire works at Tintern, the utter undoing of the 
poor people therein working, and the disturbance 
of the Company in its quiet proceedings, having 
otten into their hands the deeds of the lease made 
the Earl and other deeds belonging to the 
mpany, have made forcible entry by outrageous 
means, as by throwing of scalding water, and with 
spits and ether desperate weapons have forced out 
and kept out the Company’s workmen out of their 
working places, and houses built upon the ground 
for them ” 


by the plaintiffs’ predecessors, to their great 
loss. These defendants also . 


“*stop the watercourses which issue from these 
works and workhouses, so that the wheels of the 
other houses are so drowned in water they cannot 
turn. This is to the great impoverishment of the 
r workmen and the many thousands who live 
y working the wire to divers uses, which is first 
made by these workmen. If these defendants are 
allowed to continue their oppressions, it will 
become a general harm to the whole dominion 
for many depend on wire to make woolcards and 
many other rt el of great necessity, which cannot 
elsewhere be so plentifully had, except from foreign 
parts. 


In tender consideration of their difficulties, 
seeing they cannot sue at common law 
because they have not the lease granted 
them by the Earl, and do not remember the 
exact dates, and also for the present necessity 
of the continuance and daily keeping up of the 
wire works and poor people at work, and as the 
action of the defendants is an intolerable 
offence not only to the plaintiffs, but to the 
commonwealth, and work may not be stayed 
or hindered a week without great loss all 
round; they therefore pray a privy seal to 
be sent to John Phillipps and Gcenition his 
wife to appear immediately, and also an in- 
junction to them to stop all their proceedings 
until they have answered this complaint. 

Unfortunately the rest of the suit is 
not to hand, and we have no ‘answer,’ 
“replication,” or ‘‘depositions’’ to supply 
usthes details, but they may be found yet. 
Meanwhile Dr. Owen might turnhis researches 
to a practical use and excavate the site— 
perhaps even find the Company’s books, 
with the name of Bacon as a shareholder, 
a little further up the Wye, where the 
Anjou Brook enters it. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Carpenter (J. Estlin), The Historical Jesus and 
the Theological Christ, 3/6 net. 

Coit (Stanton), Two Responsive Services in the 
Form and Spirit of the Litany and the Ten 
Commandments, for use in Families, Schools, 
and Churches, with a Commentary, 6d. net. 

In the Ethical Message Series. 

Psalter in Latin and English, 4/6 net. 

With an introduction by J. H. Bernard. 

Unitarian Penny Library: How I Became and 
Why I Ceas to be a Roman Catholic, by 
W. Moritz Weston; and The Unitarian 
Movement in Scotland: its Justification, 
by Alexander Webster. 

bag > Journal, Standard Edition, Vol. II., 

‘ ne 

nlarged from original MSS., with notes 
from unpublished diaries, annotations, maps 
and illustrations. Edited by Nehemiah 

® Curnock, and others. 

Wilkinson (the late Most Rev. G. H.), Practical 
Counsels to Working Christians and Communi- 
cants, 1/ net. 

Part of the English Churchman’s Library. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Briggs (R. A.), The Essentials of a Country 
ouse, 7/6 net. 
With numerous illustrations. 





Godfrey (Walter H.), A History of Architecture 
in London, arranged to illustrate the Course of 
Architecture in England until 1800, with a 
Sketch of the Preceding European Styles, 
7/6 net. 

With a preface by Philip Norman, and 250 
illustrations, 7 maps, and descriptive guide 
to the buildings. 

Salomons (Vera), Gravelot, 15/ net. ’ 

With 21 photogravures from negatives by 
theauthor. Intheseries of Eighteenth-Century 
French Book-Illustrators. 

Whitechapel Art Gallery, Annual Report for 
1910. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Béranger, Les Chansons: Morceaux Choisis, 
Préface de Comte Serge Fleury, 1/6 net. 

In Les Classiques Frangais. ; 

Childe (Wilfrid Rowland), The Little City, 
1/ net. 

A collection of poems. 

Dante, Divine Comedy: Vol. I. Hell; Vol. II. 
Purgatory; Vol. III. Paradise, 2/6 net each. 

A new translation into rhymed verse, keeping 
the triple rhythm of the original, by C. E. 
Wheeler. 4 oft 

Ellesmere Chaucer, reproduced in Facsimile, 
2 vols., 50/. net. 

Figgis (Darrell), The Crucibles of Time, and other 
Poems, 3/6 net. 

Goodfellow (J. Cumming), Hawick’s Annual 
Festival, and other Verses, 2/6 net. 

With notes on some of the poems. 

Macdonald Collection of Gaelic Poetry, by the 
Rev. A. Macdonald, Minister of Killearnan, 
and the Rev. A. Macdonald, Minister of Kiltar- 
lity, 21/ 

Shakespeare’s The Tragical History of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, Edition de Luxe, 10/ net. 

New Place Edition, edited by Sydney Hum- 
phries. : 

Smith (Horace), Ode on the Coronation of King 
George V., for the 22nd June. 

Privately printed. 


Bibliography. 
Weare (William), Public Library Reform, 5/ net. 
Political Economy. 


Dodd (Agnes F.), History of Money in the British 

Empire and the United States, 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Callender (G. A. R.), Sea Kings of Britain: 

Keppel to Nelson, 3/6 
With 17 maps and plans. 

Diocesis Lincolniensis, Rotuli Roberti Grosse- 
teste, Pars Secunda. 

Issued by the Canterbury and York Society. 

Gibbon (John Murray), Scots in Canada: a 
History of the Settlement of the Dominion 
from the Earliest Days to the Present Time, 
1/ net. 

With 12 illustrations by C. C. Cuneo and 
C. M. Sheldon. 

Round (J. Horace), The King’s Serjeants and 
Officers of State with their Coronation Services, 
12/6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 


Cambridge County Geographies: Aberdeenshire, 
by Alexander Mackie; Huntingdonshire, by 
the Rev. W. M. Noble; and Worcestershire, by 
Leonard J. Willis, 1/6 each. 

All contain maps, diagrams, and illustra- 
tions. 

Harper (Charles G.), ‘ The Autocar’ Road Book : 
Vol. If. North and South Wales and West 
Midlands, 7/6 net. 

Howard (Keble), ‘‘ Chicot ’”’ in America, 1/ net. 

A running story of visits to New York, 
Boston, and many other places, returning 
by way of Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, and Toronto. 

Moreland (A. Maud), Through South Westland : 
a Journey to the Haast and Mount Aspiring, 
New Zealand, 7/6 net. 

With 48 plates from photographs. 

Willson (Beckles), Nova Scotia: the Province 
that has been Passed By, 10/6 net. 

With numerous illustrations. 

Philology. 

Burch (George J.), The Pronunciation of English 
by Foreigners, 3/ net. 

Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, 
3/6 net. 

Adapted by H. W. and F. G. Fowler from the 
Oxford Dictionary. 

Giinther (J. H. A.), A Manual of English Pronun- 
ciation and Grammar for the Use of Dutch 
Students, 7/6 

Revised edition. 


Nicholson (Reynold A.), Elementary Arabic, 


a Series p ed by Frederic du Pre Thornton : 
Third Reading Book, 6/ net. 
hornton’s Arabic Series. 


Forms Vol. IV. of 





School- Books. 


Barnard (H. Clive), Europe in Pictures, 1/6 
Contains 57 illustrations, 32 of which are in 
colour, and 4 maps. 
Dumas, La Tulipe Noire: 
O’Grady, 2/ 
In Dent’s Modern Language Series. 


Science. 


Barrett-Hamilton (Gerald E. H.), A History of 
British Mammals, Part VII., 2/6 net. 

Blount (Bertram) and Bloxom (A. G.), Chemistry 
for Engineers and Manufacturers: Vol. II. 
Chemistry of Manufacturing Processes, 16/ 

British Bird Book, Section V., 10/6 net. 

For notice of Sections III. and IV. see Athen., 
May 27, p. 604 

Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature: 
Aerial Locomotion, by E. H. Harper and Allan 
Ferguson, with an Introduction by G. H. 
Bryan; and Electricity in Locomotion: an 
Account of its Mechanism, its Achievements, 
and its Prospects, by Adam Gowans Whyte, 
1/ net each. 

Geological Survey of India, Records, Vol. XLI. 
Part II., 1 rupee. 

Geological Survey, Scotland: Description of 
Arthur’s Seat Volcano, by B. N. Peach, 6d. 
Hurst (Charles), The Book of the English Oak, 

5/ net. 

A monograph on the oak, its associations, 
tradition, influences, &c., with a map of English 
oaks and 14 illustrations from photographs. 

Littlejohn (Arthur P.), Meat and its Inspection: 
a Practical Guide, 10/6 net. 

Livingstone College Year-Book, 1911, 6d. 

The Year-Book contains an appeal for the 
consideration of Imperial health problems. 
The enormous mortality from malaria and 
plague, not to speak of other diseases in India 
and other tropical dependencies of Great 
Britain, is pointed out, and it is contended 
that the horror of these great scourges has not 
been adequately realized. There is also a 
review of literature on the subject of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

OTe ke - R.), A Manual of Physical Diagnosis, 

net. 

Pfungst (Oskar), Clever Hans (the Horse of Mr. 
von Osten): a Contribution to Experimental 
Animal and Human Psychology, 6/ net. 

With an introduction by Prof. C. Stumpf and 
16 illustrations. Translated by Carl L. Rahn, 
with a prefatory note by James R. Angell, 
both of the University of Chicago. 

Present-Day Gardening: Apples and Pears, by 
George Bunyard; and Lilies, by A. Grove, 
1/6 net each. 

Each contains 8 coloured plates. 

Ross (Edward Halford), he Reduction of 
Domestic Mosquitos: Instructions for the 
Use of Municipalities, Town Councils, Health 
Officers, Sanitary Inspectors, and Residents 
in Warm Climates, 5/ net. 

With 18 illustrations. 

Sedgwick (Rev. S. N.), Butterflies and How to 
Identify Them, 1/ net. 

With 35 illustrations. 

Thorpe (Sir Edward), Essays in Historical 
Chemistry, 12/ net. 

Third editicn. 

United States National Museum: 1831, New 
Tropical Millipeds of the Order Merocheta, 
with an Example of Kinetic Evolution, by 
O. F. Cook; 1833, On the Supposed Origin 
of the Moldavites and like Sporadic Glasses from 
Various Sources, by George P. Merrill; 18365, 
The Relation of Bornite and Chalcocite in the 
Copper Ores of the Virgilina District of North 
Carolina and Virginia, by Francis Baker 
Laney; 1838, Preliminary Notices of some 
New Pacific C halopods, by S. Stillman 
Berry; 1840, A Revision of the Forms of the 
Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates Villosus, Lin- 
neus), by Har C. Oberholser; 1841, De- 
scription of a New Species of Aga from the 
Atlantic Coast of the United States, by Harriet 
Richardson. 

Walker (A. Horace), The Inspection of Fish, 
5p mene” Game, Fruit, Nuts, and Vegetables, 

net. 

Wicherley (W.), The Whole Art of Rubber- 
Growing, 5/ net. 

Wright (F. Frederick), The Ice Age in North 
America and its Bearings upon the Antiquity 
of Man, 20/ net. 

Fifth edition, with many new maps and 
illustrations, enlarged and rewritten to bring it 
up to date, with chapters on Lake Agassiz and 
the Probable Cause of Glaciation, by Warren 
Upham. 


Notes de Hardress 


Fiction. 
Albanesi (Madame), A Wonder of Love. 
m1 of Stanley Paul’s Clear Type Sixpenny 
ovels. 
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~~ ames The Coronation of George King, 
net. 
A Lincolnshire idyll. 
Porter (T. H.), A Maid of the Malverns: a 
Romance of the Blackfriars Theatre, 6/ 
An historical novel introducing Ben Jonson 
and contemporary characters. 
Queen Flora’s Recollections, 6/ 
Purports to be a record of the events pre- 
ceding the restoration of the monarchy in 1998. 
—— (Edith Anne), Love—and the People, 


A study of the motive and methods of social 
reformers, combined with a love-story. The 
heroine sacrifices money and position in order 
to marry a working-man, who, owing to poverty, 
naturally takes far tco materialistic and selfish 
a view of socialism. 

Thackeray Centenary Biographical Edition: 
The Virginians, 2 vols, 6/ net each. 


General Literature. 
American Year-Book: a Record of Events and 
Progress, 1910, 15/ net. 

Edited by S. N. D. North, under direction of 
a Supervisory Board representing National 
Learned Societies. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox), This Monstrous Regiment 
of Women, 6d. 

The author sets out to prove that in England it 
has been profitable to have women occupying the 
highest place in the State. 

Milton’s wie Edition de Luxe, 10/ net. 
Pancoast (Henry 8S.) and Shelly (Percy van 
Py ney A First Book in English Literature, 
net. : 
With nearly 50 illustrations and maps. 
Parisiana: Summer Annual, by Rougie, 1/ net. 

With many illustrations. 

Skinner (Thomas), The London Banks and Kin- 
dred Companies and Firms, 1911-12, 10/ net. 


FOREIGN. 

; Philosophy. 
Dorner \A.), Pessimismus, Nietzsche u. Natural- 
= m. besond. Beziehung auf die Religion, 

m. 
History and Biography. 
Loiseau (H.), L’Evolution Morale de Geethe, 
lee années de libre formaticn, 1749-94, 15fr. 

Forms part of the Bibliothéque de Philologie 

et de Littérature Modernes. 

Philology. 

Eufipides, Icn, oversat af Thor Lange, Ikr. 40. 
_No. 85 of Studier fra Sprog- og Oldtidsforsk- 

ning. 

*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


f: Our readers may be glad to have a few 
references to notable accounts of former 
Coronations. Freeman in his ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest ’ gives a graphic 
description of the Coronation of Harold. 
Hoveden is minute and interesting on 
Richard I., Froissart on Henry IV. A 
most lively narrative is that of Degli 
Effetti, an accomplished Roman who 
witnessed the Coronation of James I. 
Of Charles II.’s Coronation the most 
minute record is Sir Edward Walker’s 
‘Circumstantial Account,’ the most 
amusing Pepys’s. 

_ Watpote in his ‘ Letters’ is entertain- 
ing on the hallowing of George III., 
while the George IV. solemnity is recorded 
in the monumental illustrated tome of 
Sir George Naylor, on which the projector 
lost money. It was published at 50 
guineas. He also began, but never com- 
pleted, an edition with “ tinselled ” pic- 
tures (Stevenson’s “ Skeltery ”), in which 





A few plates were made, and sold at 
50 guineaseach. Sir Walter Scott supplies 
a classic account of the George IV. ban- 
quet. Greville and Macaulay may be 
consulted for William IV. Macaulay’s 
letter (Sept. 9, 1831) is brief but vivid. 
Lady Bloomfield’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ (i. 15) 
and Greville deal with the Victorian 
celebration. Of Edward VII.’s Corona- 
tion, apart from books, perhaps the best 
account was that of Mr. Charles Lowe in 
The Daily Chronicle. 


THE long list of Coronation honours 
pays, we are glad to note, more attention 
than usual to scholarship and literature. 
Lord Rosebery, whose books are all too 
few, becomes the Earl of Midlothian. 
Sir William Anson, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
and Sir John Rhys become Privy Coun- 
cillors ;_ and Sir George Trevelyan receives 
in the Order of Merit a tribute to his long 
and varied service to letters. Among 
the new Knights are Vice-Chancellor Dale 
of Liverpool, Dr. Sidney Lee, Mr. W. S. 
McCormick, Dr. J. E. Sandys, and Prof. 
Walter Raleigh. 


THE last-named fine scholar has doubt- 
less anticipated, as Walter Scott did, 
Falstaff’s comment: “I like not such 
grinning honour as Sir Walter hath.” 


Part VIII. of the ‘ Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri ’ is expected to make its appearance 
towards the endof thismonth. The chief 
literary novelties this year are some 
fragments of the ‘ Meliambi’ of the Cynic 
Cercidas, pieces of an unidentified Satyric 
drama, and some valuable Homeric scholia. 


PLEASURABLE anticipations are aroused 
by the announcement that Mr. Max 
Beerbohm has written a novel of Oxford 
life, for University stories, whether fan- 
tastic or intended to be veracious records 
of the life that few outsiders can realize, 
are rare. 


THE publication of a facsimile of the 
Ellesmere Chaucer in two volumes by the 
Manchester University Press is a notable 
event. The MS. itself is one of the best 
authorities for the text, being in a fifteenth 
century hand ; and the fine illuminations 
are well worth the special care which has 
been devoted to the reproduction allowed 
by the kindness of Lord Ellesmere. 


Miss TUCKWELL, the niece and literary 
executor of Sir Charles Dilke, asks us to 
state that she will be grateful if friends 
who possess letters or reminiscences of her 
uncle will communicate with her at 52, 
Westminster Mansions, S.W. Letters will 
be carefully copied and returned. The 
papers and diaries of Sir Charles are being 
examined with a view to eventual pub- 
lication of the Life, which will be issued 
by Mr. John Murray. 


Messrs. SoTHERAN & Co. have on view 
at their West-End house in Piccadilly 
a remarkable exhibition of fine bindings 
and rare books, including a copy of 
FitzGerald’s ‘Omar’ illustrated by Mr. 
E. H. Vedder, magnificently bound, and 
studded with 1,050 jewels set in gold. 
There are also other books extra-illustrated 


silk, gold, and jewels were to be used. | in lavish style. 





Tue Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed from July 8th to 23rd in- 
clusive. 


A copy of the rare first edition of Car- 
lyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus’ has been dis- 
covered in the library of the late Mr. 
Lattimer of Carlisle. It bears an inscrip- 
tion from the author. Only about fifty 
copies were made up of this unique edition 
from the pages of Fraser’s Magazine 
in 1834, and distributed amongst friends. 


THE fourth Erewhon Dinner will take 
place at Pagani’s Restaurant on Friday, 
July 14th. 


THERE will be a private view next 
Wednesday of the Thackeray Exhibition 
arranged by the Titmarsh Club at the old 
Charterhouse. Lord Rosebery will open 
the exhibition on Friday, the 30th. It 
will be on view every day until, and 
including, Saturday, July 15th. 


Sir THEODORE MarrTIn’s library, which 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell on Wednesday 
and Thursday in next week, contains 
a good many interesting souvenirs of 
both him and his wife (Helen Faucit), 
including some presentation copies of 
books. One of the most desirable of 
these is a copy of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris,’ 1844, with the inscription, 
‘‘A Miss Faucit, souvenir du 25 Janvier, 
1849. Victor Hugo.” The presentation 
copies of Thackeray’s works are likely 
to excite a good deal of interest. 


WE notice that women maintain their 
pre-eminence in the results of the Medieval 
and Modern Languages Tripos published 
last Saturday at Cambridge, securing 
twelve first classes against the eight 
awarded to men. 


WoopuHaL. Spa is celebrating its cen- 
tenary by a Pageant of. Lincolnshire 
History on July 26th and 27th. The 
episodes will include a scene of Druidical 
worship, a foray by the Danes, the death 
of King John at the Abbey of Swines- 
head, the King’s Champion at the Corona- 
tion of James I., and A Dream of Fair 
Women, adapted from Tennyson. 


Tue death is announced at Aberdeen 
of Mrs. Mary Gray Garden, youngest 
daughter of James Hogg. Mrs. Garden 
prepared ‘Memorials of the LEttrick 
Shepherd,’ of which a third edition 
appeared in 1893, with additions and 
corrections, and possessed a fine portrait 
of her father, painted by James Scott 
for Allan Cunningham, as well as original 
manuscripts of his work. 


Mucs regret is felt in Bonn for the 
premature death of Prof. Felix Solmsen, 
who was killed by a fall from a train. 
Prof. Solmsen, who was in his 46th year, 
studied philology at Berlin, Halle, and 
Leipsic, and in 1897 was appointed 
Professor of Indogermanic Languages at 
Bonn, where the great range of his know- 
ledge and his gifts as a lecturer soon 
made his reputation. Among his works 
are ‘Inscriptiones Greece Selecte’ and 
‘Beitrige zur griechischen Wortforsch- 
ung.’ 
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SCIENCE 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Nature is wonderfully tolerant of hard- 
ships inflicted upon those organs of the 
animal body upon which the life of the 
species depends; but if the half of what 
Mr. Upton Sinclair alleges in The Fasting 
Cure (Heinemann) is true, she is approach- 
ing her limit as regards the nervous and 
the digestive systems of the citizens of the 
United States. Bad cooking, improper 
diet, and the difficulties of domestic service 
are threatening to convert large numbers 
of the people into constipated neurasthenics. 
As a cure for this Mr. Sinclair takes no 
statesmanlike view, nor does he go to the 
root of the matter. He considers only the 
individual, whom he treats by fasting with 
abundance of water and repeated enemata. 
He writes as an enthusiast, but without the 
knowledge which should temper his zeal 
with discretion. He thinks that because 
fasting and unloading the bowels lessen the 
tendency to colds and gout, they are therefore 
@ Suitable means of curing cancer and 
syphilis. The general tone of the book is 
uncritical and regrettably unscientific. Inci- 
dentally it shows how widely the American 
language, as Mr. Sinclair writes it, is deviat- 
ing from English even as it is used in the 
newspapers of this country. Many of his 
sentences are unintelligible to the present 
reviewer ; some of the phrases seem to be 
archaic, though they are used to express 
modern ideas. 


Criminal Man, according to the Classi- 
fication of Cesare Lombroso. Briefly sum- 
marized by his Daughter, Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero. With an Introduction by Cesare 
Lombroso. (Putnam’s Sons.)—This volume 
provides a short but accurate account 
of the views of Prof. Cesare Lombroso, 
well known as an advanced thinker concern- 
ing the factors which make criminals as 
well as the best methods of dealing with 
them. The Introduction was the last 
piece of literary work done by Lombroso, 
whilst the work itself is written by his 
daughter Gina and was supervised by her 
father. It represents, therefore, Lombroso’s 
latest views on the subjects to which he 
devoted his life. There is little doubt that 
his main contentions are accurate, and that 
the born criminal is often an abnormal being 
who is driven by atavistic impulses to anti- 
social acts. There is equally little doubt 
that many of Lombroso’s details and con- 
clusions will need modification, oblitera- 
tion, or rearrangement as our knowledge 
of the subject becomes more extensive 
and the data more numerous. It is certain, 
for instance, that what is true of South 
European criminals does not hold good for 
those of more northern climates; yet the 
drawing of public attention to the criminal 
and the gradual alteration of the stand- 
point from which he is regarded have 
already done much good both to himself 
and his offspring. The book concludes 
with a clever résumé of the different works 
published by Prof. Lombroso. 


Life and Death, by A. Dastre, translated 
by W. J. Greenstreet (Walter Scott Publish- 
ing Company), is a learned and impartial 
criticism of recent research written from the 
standpoint of the physiologist. The questions 
what life is, and what death is, have 


recently been much discussed. Are they sui 
generis, or simply the response of matter 
to the controlling influence of physico- 
chemical laws? Prof. Dastre, of set pur- 
pose, avoids speculation ; he is content to 
place before the reader facts, and their in- 
terpretation so far as it has been ren- 
dered ascertainable by experiment. Hence 
his conclusions are somewhat indefinite ; 
he does not profess to offer a solution of the 
riddle of life, but he demonstrates plainly 
how patient research is confining the surmises 
of philosophy within narrower bounds. 
On the other hand, he encourages no vain 
hopes that science will eventually be able 
to explain the whole enigma of life. It must 
always be incomprehensible, for instance, 
how from the correlated action of certain 
atoms of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
oxygen in the molecule of protoplasm the 
mystery of consciousness is evolved. 


The author discusses fully the philosophi- 
cal theoriesof animism, vitalism,and monism, 
one or other of which has in turn dominated 
scientific opinion. He believes this domina- 
tion has ceased to exist, that Physiology has 
emancipated herself; but he does not 
dispute the force of Armand Gautier’s 
remark that “ real science can affirm nothing, 
but it also can deny nothing outside observ- 
able facts.” Prof. Dastre concedes that there 
may be in living organisms other forms of 
energy than those known in the physical 
world. He classes these under the term 
“vital energy,” but the evidence for their 
existence as a separate entity is not con- 
vincing. Vital energy, he says, “ is a trans- 
formation of chemical energy into thermal 
energy.” This is certainly not always 
the case: the author admits that such a 
statement is not strictly applicable to growth 
in the vegetable kingdom, and simila: 
transformations take place in inanimate 
nature where no vital factor is postulated. 


As to death, Prof. Dastre recognizes the 
virtual immortality of the protozoon, and 
rightly considers that the appearance of 
death in the world was synchronous with 
that of sexual reproduction. But in multi- 
cellular organisms also we may, with Weis- 
mann, concede a kind of immortality to the 
germ-cell. The somatic cells which en- 
shrine it are an excrescence produced for 
its own needs ; when these are accomplished, 
when the germ has come to fruition and 
passed a portion of its substance onwards to 
another generation, its covering, no longer 
required, dies. But though invested with 
@ new soma, the germ still lives. The 
death of the individual is inevitable, but the 
author thinks, with Metchnikoff, that in 
man senescence comes before its time, and 
that an improved hygiene might postpone 
it. Death would then be welcome. Man 
should die without regret, like the patriarchs, 
“old and full of days.” 

The translation of a book of this character 
is no easy task, and Mr. Greenstreet may be 
congratulated upon his success. We do 
not, however, like the term ‘“ conjunctive 
tissue”’ which he uses in place of “ con- 
nective tissue.” 


British and Foreign Building Stones : 
a Descriptive Catalogue of the Specimens 
in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. By 
John Watson. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—A large and representative collec- 
tion of building stones has grown up of late 
years in the Economic Section of the Sedg- 
wick Museum at Cambridge, under Prof. 
McKenny Hughes. The present work is 


a catalogue of this collection by Mr. John 





Watson, who has been largely instrumental, 
we believe, in obtaining the specimens, and 


has in many cases visited the localities 
whence they were derived. Although 
modéstly termed a Catalogue, the work is 
much more than such a title implies; 
indeed, the inventory itself forms only the 
latter half of the volume, the first moiety 
consisting of descriptive matter under the 
designation of Notes. As these introduc- 
tory notes deal briefly with most of the 
building stones of the world, and include 
references to original authorities, they form 
@ useful guide to the student of economic 
geology. 

In the arrangement of the collection the 
British stones are separated from the 
Colonial and Foreign; and in each depart- 
ment the specimens, mostly worked into cubic 
form, are classified as igneous, metamorphic, 
and sedimentary rocks. The sedimentary 
series is subdivided, not according to litho- 
logical characters, as is commonly the case 
in such collections, but according to strati- 
graphical sequence—a method obviously to be 
recommended in a collection intended 
primarily for the use of geological students : 
indeed, the builder would probably be sur- 
prised to find in a venerable centre of culture 
so remarkable an assortment of the most 
important materials of his craft. It may 
be noted that, whenever possible, mention is 
made of the typical buildings in which the 
several stones have been employed, with 
the date of their erection, attention being 
specially given to buildings in and around 
Cambridge. Not the least valuable feature 
of the Catalogue is the fact that the nomen- 
clature of the igneous rocks may be accepted 
as authoritative, as it has been under the 
care of so distinguished a petrologist as 
Mr. A. Harker. The work is furnished with 
an exceptionally full Index. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ACADEMY.—June 7.—Dr. A. W. Ward 
in the chair. 

Prof. Percy Gardner, Fellow of the Academy, 

read a — on ‘ The Earliest Coins of Greece 
Proper.’ he first question which arises is 
whether the earliest coins of Hellas were of 
electrum. Electrum coins have been attributed 
to Thrace, Aigina, and Eubcea ; but in every case 
the attribution is improbable, and an Asiatic 
origin more likely. The tradition ascribing 
the first issue of coins at Mgina to Pheidon must 
be considered. The date of Pheidon may be 
fixed as the eighth century B.c. But this is too 
early for the issue of coins; nor did Av¥gina bel n 
to Pheidon. Pheidon regulated the weights an 
measures of Peloponnese: these are of doubtful, 
possibly Mycenzan, origin. It was on the stand- 
ard of Pheidon that the Mginetans first issued 
silver coins as substitutes for the bars of brouze 
and iron which had made up the earlier currency 
of Peloponnesus. These bars were dedicated at 
Argos, and some survive. The proportions of 
value were, iron 1, bronze 5, silver 600, so that 
a silver obol of 16 grains was equivalent to 20 
drachms of bronze or a mina of iron. The obol, 
the drachm, and the talent made up a system 
proper to Greece; the mina of 100 drachms was 
in olated. The origin of the didrachm and 
the double talent was considered. 
The cities of Eubcea issued money in the seventh 
century on the gold standard of Babylon, which 
they regulated according to the scheme of Phei*lon. 
Their coins were uniform with those of Athvns, 
and perhaps of Megara, bearing one Sogo only. 

The Corinthians began as early as the time of 

jus the issue of coins, which were often 
restruck in Italy. They divided the Euloic 
stater into 3, a fact which gives us valuable :lata 
in regard to the spread of Corinthian commerce. 
The earliest coins of Athens bore as types the 
owl and the amphora. They were introduce! by 
Solon. The accounts by Aristotle and by An:ro- 
tion of Solon’s legislation were to be reconciled. 
Solon’s alteration of measures, and cutting duwn 
of debts, were both done from democratic motives. 
Solon adopted the Euboic standard for coin, 
which was raised to the level later called Attic by 
Pisistratus, who first struck the tetradrachms 





with the head of Athena. The result was the 
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foundation of Athenian commerce, and the 
victory of the Athenian silver coinage, to the 
weight of which Corinth, Eretria, and other cities 
were obliged to conform. Prof. Gardner finally 
considered the wide circulation of Athenian coins 
and the barbarous copies made of them. 

Mr. Reginald Poole, Fellow of the Academy, 
communicated a — on the life and work of the 
late M. Delisle, Corresponding Fellow of the 
Academy. 





AstaTic.—June 13.— Sir Mortimer Durand. 
Director, in the chair. 


Dr. Keith, in a paper on ‘ The Vedic Akhyana 
and the Indian Drama,’ discussed the question 
of the purpose of the dialogue hymns found in the 
Rigveda, which, unlike the great mass of the 
hymns of that collection, seem to have no natural 
place in the ritual. There are at present two 
main theories in the field—that of Prof. Oldenberg, 
which asserts that the dialogues are the remains of 
a literary genus which has disappeared in its 
original form, which consisted of verses in a prose 
setting, the verses marking the points of increased 
interest in the narrative; and that, newly ex- 
pounded by Prof. von Schroeder and Dr. Hertel, 
which sees in the dialogues dramas in miniature. 
Against Prof. Oldenberg’s theory the objections 
were urged that Indian tradition recognized no 
such literary type as that postulated, that the 
alleged cases of its occurrence in the Brahmana 
literature were to be explained otherwise, that it 
was impossible to account for the supposed loss 
of the prose, and that the hymns could be well 
explained without assuming any connecting 
prose passages. On the other hand, it was pointed 
out that the evidence for ritual drama was very 
weak: much of it merely showed, even if the 
interpretations put on the hymns by Prof. von 
Schroeder were accepted, the existence of a 
dramatic ritual; and the step from dramatic 
ritual to drama, from presentation to representa- 
tion, was long and difficult. There was no 
sufficient ground to assume that in Vedic India 
the step was ever taken, and the suggestion was 
made that this fact stood in some connexion with 
the slight attention which the Hindu of the 
Rigvedic period of culture seems to have paid 
to that aspect of religion which is ne or nome by 

ractices concerned with the vegetation spirit. 

here was evidence that the later Indian drama 
derived its origin from a mimetic representation 
of the conflict of the spirits of spring and winter, 
and attention was called to the close parallel in 
this regard offered by the theory of the origin of 
the Greek drama adopted and defended by Dr. 
Farnell in his ‘ Cults of the Greek States.’ 

A discussion followed, in which Prof. Barnett 
and Dr. F. W. Thomas took part. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 14.—Dr. H. N. Dick- 
son, President, in the chair.—Dr. C. Chree read 
&@ paper giving the results of a discussion of the 
barograph records kept by the late Mr. R. Bell 
at Castle O’er, Dumfriesshire, during the seven 
years 1902 to 1908. These results show a well- 
marked principal maximum and minimum, at 
10 p.m. and 5 A.M. respectively. Every year 
agrees in this except 1908, which puts the maxi- 
mum at 7 a.M.—Mr. Spencer C. Russell gave an 
account of a number of experiments which he had 
carried out at Epsom during the last two years, 
in order to obtain a permanent record of the 
variations in the size of raindrops.—A joint paper 
by Mr. A. J. Makower, Dr. W. Makower, Mr. W. M. 
Gregory, and Mr. H. Robinson was read, de- 
scribing the experiments which they carried out 
last August at Ditcham Park, near Petersfield in 
Hampshire, to investigate the electrical state of 
the air at different heights above the ground by 
means of kites and balloons. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK, 


Mon. Institute of British Architects, 8.30. ~ Presentation of Royal 
Gold Medal. 


Tuxs. Zoological, 8.30. 
Wep. Folk-lore, 8.—‘Some Old English Folk-lore Survivals in 
Modern Britain,’ Mr. W. W. Skeat. 
— Microscopical, 8.—‘On the Structure of Scales from Ther- 
‘i mestica,’and ‘A Description of a Model producing 
an Optical Effect similar to the Ouneate Markings in Insect 
Scales,’ Mr. J. Strachan; ‘Rotifera of New Zealand and 
South Afrioa,’ Mr. J. Murray. 
— Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Tacrs. Reve , 4.30.—‘ On a New Method of Betimeating the Aperture 
of Stomata,’ Mr. Prancis Darwin and Miss D. F. M. Pertz ; 


mbers, 

oo jor P. A. MacMahon; ‘The Kinetic Theory 
of a Gas constituted of Spherically Symmetrical Molecules,’ 
Mr. 8, Chapman and other Papers, 





Science Gossip. 


WE congratulate Prof. R. P. Wright, Mr. 
C. A. Parsons, and Major Ronald Ross on 
the Knighthoods which record their varied 
services to science. 


Tur Final Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry on Grouse Disease, of which Lord 
Lovat is chairman, will be published, it is 
hoped, before the 12th of August by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder. The Report, which repre- 
sents a great deal of careful investigation, 
will be entitled ‘ The Grouse in Health and 
in Disease,’ and will be in two volumes, 
handsomely illustrated with numerous 
coloured plates. 


Amonest the topics dealt with are ‘ Moor 
and Stock Management’ and ‘ Heather 
Burning,’ by Lord Lovat, whilst other 
questions are treated by Mr. A. S. Leslie, 
Secretary to the Inquiry, and Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, now in the Antarctic. The scientific 
details of the diseases of grouse are described 
by Dr. L. Cobbett, Dr. G. 8. Graham Smith, 
Dr. A. E. Shipley, Dr. R. T. Leiper, and 
other writers. 


Mr. W. P. Pycrart has written, and Mr. 
Edwin Noble illustrated in colours, a com- 
panion volume to the ‘ Animal Why Book,’ 
entitled ‘Pads, Paws, and Claws,’ which 
will be published by Messrs. Wells Gardner 
in the autumn. 


Messrs. J. & A. CHURCHILL of 7, Great 
Marlborough Street, W., will publish early 
next year a ‘Who’s Who in Science,’ 
edited by Mr. H. H. Stephenson. The 
record is to be international in character, 
including the leading men of science in 
every country which has an established 
University. 


THE results of Part I. of the Natural 
Science Tripos at Cambridge show this year, 
as they did last, far more first classes than 
any other Tripos, no fewer than fifty-six 
candidates having reached that position. 


Two more small planets were photo- 
graphically discovered by Mr. H. E. Wood, 
Chief Assistant at the Transvaal Observatory, 
Johannesburg, on April 22nd. One of these 
is identical with that found at Heidelberg 
on the 22nd ult., as mentioned in our 
Science Gossip last week. 








FINE ARTS 


—@—. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Historia Numorum: a Manual of Greek 
Numismatics. New and Enlarged Edition. 
By Barclay V. Head, assisted by G. F. Hill, 
George Macdonald, and W. Wroth. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—The great repute in 
which this work has been held since its first 
issue, now twenty-five years ago, as the one 
text-book on Greek coins, fully justifies a new 
edition, if any justification is necessary. The 
original work was a very courageous attempt, 
for not only was it a compendium of the 
coinages of the whole Greek world, but its 
aim also was to place such coinages in their 
chronological order under the districts and 
towns in which they were struck. It was 
the latter feature which marked the work 
as in the highest degree exceptional, and it 
was a task which could only be accomplished 
by one who was a thorough master, not only 





of Greek numismatics, but also of history» 
archeology, and style. 

During the last twenty-five years an enor- 
mous amount of material in Greek numis- 
matics has been produced. The Catalogue 
of Greek Coins in the British Museum had 
not reached the coinages of Asia, but now it 
is near completion, and has arrived at its 
twenty-seventh volume. For these numerous 
Asiatic series no one special work of reference 
has been produced since the time of Eckhel. 
Babelon has published his ‘ Rois de Syrie,’ 
his ‘ Perses Achéménides,’ and his ‘ Traité’ : 
Imhoof Blumer has given to the world his 
‘Griechische Miinzen’ and ‘ Kleinasiatische 
Miinzen’ ; and Dr. Macdonald his suggestive 
and illuminating work on ‘Coin Types.’ 
Besides these and numerous other works, 
several volumes of the great Berlin ‘ Corpus’ 
have been published. Dr. Head in his pre- 
face modestly admits that 


“had so vast an accumulation of numismatic 
literature, both popular and scientific, been 
accessible in 1883, when I began the compilation 
of the original work (though even then it was very 
considerable), [ doubt whether I should have had 
the courage to face the task single-handed.” 


We appreciate Dr. Head’s feelings; but 
we consider that it was a far greater feat 
to accomplish the work single-handed, and 
so successfully, at a time when so much less 
—- was available to guide and help 

im. 

To a certain degree Dr. Head appears to 
have retained this feeling in the revision of his 
great work; for with him have been asso- 
ciated two of his former colleagues in the 
Museum: Mr. Wroth, now Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, and Mr. Hill, who has proved a 
worthy disciple of his former chief. To 
them has been added Dr. George Mac- 
donald, the author of the Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the Hunterian Collection, a work 
which, like the present one, covers the whole 
field of Greek numismatics. No doubt, with 
their help, the new edition of the ‘ Historia’ 
has appeared more quickly than otherwise 
would have been the case; but even their 
assistance has been mainly limited to the 
second half of the volume, which deals 
with the coinages of Asia. 


It is impossible within the narrow limits 
of this notice to attempt to show even @ 
particleof the great labour which has been 
expended on the revision. Not only does 
the coinage of each district demand a special 
study, but also in very many cases that of a 
single city. The magnitude of the work 
becomes at once apparent, and also the diffi- 
culty of compressing so much material 
within a limited space. Throughout the 
dating of the issues of the different series has 
undergone considerable modifications. A 
closer study than was possible in the first 
instance has shed new light, yet in the main 
the classification originally adopted has 
been preserved. 


In the Introduction the chapter on 
‘Metrology ’ has undergone a good deal of 
revision, and this intricate subject has been 
put forward in a clearer and more intelligible 
form to those who are not so deeply versed 
in it as the author. In the first edition, for 
instance, it was difficult to get a grasp of 
the metric systems of the Babylonians, the 
Lydians, and the Phoenicians. We were 
somewhat lost in the account of the trade 
routes. Much of this is now omitted, and its 
place is supplied by a lucid account of the 
metrical system of the Babylonians and a 
summary of those of the other principal 
Asiatic States, based on the Babylonian, 
which can be taken in at a glance. In the 
case of the types of the coins, the “ religious 
theory ’’ has been considerably modified, 
and the “ commercial theory ” emphasized, 
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This is mostly due to the recent appearance 
of two important works, viz., Prof. Ridge- 
way’s ‘Origin of Currency and Weight 
Standards’ and Dr. Macdonald’s ‘Coin 
Types.’ The former interpreted many of 
the types on the coins as representing 
“some animal, natural product, or utensil 
which, before the introduction cf money, had 
served as a medium of exchange or barter- 
unit with a recognized local value.” For 
example, the ox on the gold coins represented 
that animal as a barter-unit ; the tunny on 
the coins of Cyzicus a certain number of 
these fish; and the tortoise on the coins of 
A®gina the value of its shell, &ce. Dr. 
Macdonald has controverted many of these 
identifications, and treats such types and 
many others as the arms or symbol of the 
city or district in which the coins were struck ; 
and he lays greater stress on the signets of the 
magistrates of the mints which, in some 
cases, like those of Cyzicus and Lampsacus, 
put the type of the city in a secondary posi- 
tion. This is a subject which will no doubt 
receive more attention, as it opens up & wide 
field of research, and speculation. 


In revising the coinages of European 
Greece, Dr. Head has taken note of all the 
latest views and theories, though in some 
instances he may not have endorsed them. 
In dealing with the es grave of Italy he has 
accepted Dr. Haeberlin’s classification, though 
he admits that it is ‘‘ largely hypothetical.” 
Whether or not this new system of classifica- 
tion will be lasting we cannot at present say. 
It has, like many that have preceded it, its 
weak points, as it is founded much on con- 
jecture. It will probably hold the field, as 
Mommsen’s has hitherto done, until it is 
superseded by something better. 


Other series which have undergone careful 
revision are those of Tarentum (which is due 
to Dr. Evans’s late researches), Byzantium, 
Athens, and Elis, principally in the dating of 
the issues. In the list of the artists whose 
names or signatures occur on the Syracusan 
coins of the “ fine-period ’’ we note that the 
name of Cimon, the greatest of all, has been 
omitted. This is, no doubt, an oversight. 
Also the old description of the remarkable 
coin of Elis with the head of an eagle on the 
obverse and a winged thunderbolt on the 
reverse (p. 421) should have remained. The 
inscription on (not beneath) the ivy leaf is 
AA, not AA or TIO, as proved by a 
specimen in the collection of Dr. Evans 
(see Num. Chron., 1910, Proceedings, p. 15). 
This confirms Prof. Gardner’s original attri- 
bution that the coin is the work of Dedalus 
of Sicyon. We are also not prepared to 
accept Dr. Head’s attribution of the gold 
staters (or aurei) hitherto attributed to 
L. Junius Brutus as having been struck by 
him in Thrace to a Scythian king “ Coson.” 
It does not seem — that this king, if 
his name be KOZQN, would have adopted the 
type of a Roman denarius which was issued 
only a few years before, and which, so far as 
he was concerned, had no special significance 
to himself. Appian’s testimony is far too 
strong when he says that “ Brutus struck 
coins from the treasures consigned to him 
by Polemocratia, the widow of a Thracian 
dynast.” But these are minor points. 

The production of the more recent 
volumes of the Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
British Museum has subjected the coinages 
of Asiatic Greece to severe criticism ; and 
the fruits of the labours of the compilers 
are shown in the revision of the second half 
of the ‘Historia.’ The coinages of this 
section are, however, mainly imperial or 
autonomous bronze pieces of a late date which 
fall naturally into order. Their chief in- 
terest is centred in their reverse types, 
which illustrate the local mythology. A 





great modification has been made in the 
attribution of the large series cf electrum 
coins, and it may now be considered that 
the localities of their issue have been ascer- 
tained with a fair amount of certainty. For 
particulars of these we must refer the student 
and the collector to the work itself. 

Dr. Head’s coadjutors have brought to 
bear their special knowledge on the coinages 
of the various districts with which they are 
most intimate. Mr. Hill has dealt with 
the difficult series of Lycia, Cyprus, 
Pheenicia, Palestine, &c.; Mr. Wroth with 
those of Crete, the A®gean Islands, Pontus, 
Mysia, Troas, &c. ; and Dr. Macdonald with 
those of the Seleucide and Ptolemies, of 
which series he has made a special study. 
We would venture on only one vomnd. 
which is that in the case of some districts, 
like Crete, Troas, and Lesbos, the pruning- 
knife has been used a little too severely, and 
much of the information which was useful to 
the student and the collector in the first 
edition has been deleted. No doubt this was 
due, as perhaps also the cmission of the 
chronological tables, to reasons of space ; for 
as it stands, the revised edition has exceeded 
the original by over one hundred and 
fifty pages. This, however, does not 
materially affect the general usefulness and 
value of the work, and we congratulate Dr. 
Head on having successfully carried out his 
arduous task. It is satisfactory to know that, 
though he has retired from the public 
service, his interest in his lifelong study, of 
which this volume is a lasting memorial, 
is undiminished. It is the monument of a 
brilliant numismatic career, 


Modern Copper Coins of the Muhammadan 
States of Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Afghanistan, 
Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, &c. By W. H. 
Valentine. (Spink & Co.)—This unpretentious 
little volume, with drawings and descriptions 
of over eleven hundred, chiefly modern, 
copper coins of the Mohammedan countries 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, will be very 
serviceable to those who collect such coins. 
The Arabic and Persian copper currency is 
so uninteresting and (from the circumstance 
of constant friction) so often illegible, in 
comparison with the gold and silver, that 
it has been the neglected Cinderella of 
Oriental numismatists; and though they 
have usually described such specimens as 
were decipherable, they have seldom illus- 
trated them, since photographic reproduc- 
tion would rarely bring out the coarse and 
rubbed inscriptions. 

Mr. Valentine has both written his text and 
drawn his illustrations, every coin described 
being also drawn, and has reproduced the 
whole by lithography. He has done it 
very carefully, but the plan has its disad- 
vantage as well as its merit. The merit 
is that a defaced copper coin can be drawn 
much more clearly than it can be photo- 
graphed; the disadvantage, that there is 
no means of telling how far the draughts- 
man, who is also the describer, has uncon- 
sciously perverted the drawing to fit the 
description. We do not doubt that Mr. 
Valentine has been scrupulously con- 
scientious, but the most careful observers 
are liable to see what they wish, and, having 
seen it, to draw it. We should be inclined 
to contest a certain number of the readings 
of obscure inscriptions here given, but the 
drawings are naturally witnesses for the 
defence, and it is impossible to check their 
evidence without comparing them with the 
coins. Fortunately Mr. Valentine had trusty 


guides in the British Museum catalogues of 
Persian and Ottoman coins, and these helped 
him to describe other specimens which do 





not occur in them, 


Apart from slips 


in writing, which are almost inevitable in 
lithographed books, there are mistakes in 
the transcription of the Arabic ; but this is 
natural, since Mr. Valentine makes no pre- 
tence toscholarship. The name of the Sultan 
of Masqat is wrongly spelt; and the mys- 
terious “jamad khur” of No. 8, p. 86, is 
simply the name of a month. The mint of 
No. 69, p. 18, is certainly not Amid, which is 
never spelt Amid. The lists of Sultans and 
Shahs and other rulers, largely adapted 
from the British Museum catalogues, will be 
useful to collectors who do not possess those 
volumes, long out of print ; and there is some 
utility in the historical sketches prefixed to 
each section, though the statement that they 
have been sometimes abridged from the 
‘Oracle Encyclopedia’ does not carry 
absolute conviction. There are maps and 
indexes ; in short, this little book has been 
prepared in a thoughtful and painstaking 
way. 


Le Morte Darthur: the Book of King 
Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. Vol. II. (P. Lee Warner.)— 
The second volume of this publication main- 
tains the high standard of the first. This 
said, the chief interest of the reader is to 
learn how Mr. Flint has acquitted himself 
in his emprise of translating Malory into 
colour. It has chanced that much of 
this volume is devoted to the story of 
Tristram and Iseult, and the illustrator has 
thus been brought into competition with a 
number of artists of recent years. Tet us 
say at once that he has distinguished himself 
honourably. The love-potion scene, of which 
each man has his own conception, is ade- 
quate, and well within the character of 
Iseult as Mr. Flint sees her, and the combats 
and armour are convincing. The garden 
scene is a triumph of reproduction. The 
drawing of Iseult learning the harp is, we 
think, a little weak in composition. The 
reproduction by the Medici process needs 
no praise. Its only difficulty is the almost 
inevitable darkening of tone when a water- 
colour drawing is reproduced by oil colours, 








JOHANNES BOSBOOM AND WILLIAM 
MARIS AT THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


Botn the artists represented in Pall 
Mall may without injustice be described as 
‘* picture-dealers’ painters,” but the sound 
training of Bosboom dates from a time when 
respectability was accounted avirtue in the 
arts, and the maker of pictures was rather 
successful than otherwise for honestly 
doing his best to endow his works with 
qualities a purchaser might reasonably 
require as giving the pictures permanent 
interest. Bosboom was conscientious in 
satisfying as far as possible all reasonable 
demands, and was an admirable painter, if 
sometimes a little dull. On the whole, the 
water-colours here represent him better 
than the oil paintings. The slighter medium 
gives the invariable solidity of his pictorial 
structure an agreeable delicacy, while 
oils his rather monotonously heavy painting 
has neither the perfect distribution of 
alternated impasto and transparent paint 
which is in itself a source of beautys 
nor the monumental uniformity which 
belongs to the artist who definitely denies 
himself such obvious attractions. Nos. 5; 
17, and 19 may be noticed as among the 
best of the collection. Even in these, perhaps, 
one is a little conscious of their being 
done on a recipe, though one_which, based 
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on sound principles, suffices to dominate an 
artistic impulse sincere, but of by no means 
fiery intensity. There is the less difficulty 
in subordinating detail if interest in it is 
of purely professional order. 

For these reasons Bosboom, serious and 
dignified artist as he was, does not provoke 
even distant comparisons with Rembrandt, 
although the Preface to the Catalogue risks 
assoriation of the two names. Beside the 
probity of Bosboom’s art, however, the 
facility of that of William Maris looks 
somewhat meretricious. His technique had 
the fluency of certain of the Barbizon 
painters, but without its logic, and hence 
there is frequently a lack of coherence 
in the plastic basis of his pictures, in which 
we find sudden “holes” alternating with 
obtrusive solidity. He evidently continues 
the Barbizon tradition, but marks decidedly 
its decadence. No. 35, The Young Brood, 
is probably the best—very loose in handling, 
and on an unnecessarily large scale, but 
conceived as a whole with more authority 
than was usual with him, while the brilliant 
colour-scheme has an intimate relation with 
the rendering of form. No. 55 shows also 
@ remarkable power of handling colour in a 
somewhat showy fashion. The good qualities 
of these and one or two more are watered 
down by the addition of a large number of 
examples which we should regard as no 
more than mediocre in an exhibition of 
work by living artists. 








THE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP. 


THis society, whose first exhibition is at 
the Carfax Gallery, has been launched upon 
the town as representing the extreme of 
revolutionary modernity. Its members have 
thrown over all convention, we are told, 
and acknowledge no artistic rule, every man 
being a law unto himself. We are loath 
to do anything to deprive them of the pass- 
port to public favour that goes with the title 
of “art-anarchists,”’ but as a matter of fact 
it is not the novelty of the art displayed that 
constitutes its merit. It is indeed, for the 
most part, new to the public only to this 
extent—that hitherto such work, when 
seen at the New English Art Club, has been 
shown in @ rather shame-faced fashion, as 
though the hanging committee were some- 
what doubtful of the sufficiency of its 
merits; so that it has been easy for the 
critic to ignore it, if he was at all puzzled 
or uncertain on that point. We have our- 
selves perhaps been guilty of some such 
procrastination in regard to the curiously 
reserved and objective landscapes of M. 
Lucien Pissarro, one of the principal members 
of the Group. M. Pissarro has a very per- 
sonal preference in the way of subject— 
presumably genuine, as it would seem to 
be a singularly unremunerative perversity. 
The normal landscape painter seeks in 
nature some subject which enables him to 
express symbolically the natural human 
desire for continuity of idea. He loves 
effects in which detail is fused in a simple 
ensemble, or co-ordinated in broadly con- 
trasted categories—preferences which, when 
weakened by the habit of thoughtless pro- 
duction, may degenerate into a mechanical 
repetition of certain stock contrasts—of 
warm and cold colour, of obvious light and 
shadow, of horizontal and upright forms, 
and so forth—to which the painter's obser- 
vations from nature are forcibly constrained 
to assimilate, though the binding principle 
which in reality is to be discerned in her 
themes may be of a different and more subtle 





nature. It is perhaps in disgust at such 
blunted perceptions that M. Pissarro, though 
in the planning of his subject he shows 4 
considerable sense of patterning, not only 
approaches the question of colour with 
stern determination to read into his theme 
no unifying principle which is not of Nature’s 
contriving, but also selects by preference 
effects of light which almost defy attempts 
to see in them any principle of harmony 
at all. He loves a harsh, matter-of-fact 
illumination where one thing separates 
from another with pitiless crudity, and the 
prospect offers nothing but a gaunt state- 
ment of certain concrete facts in themselves, 
often singularly fortuitous and without 
general significance. 


Perhaps no kind of place presents to the 
imaginative observer a face more baffling 
than a suburb like Acton, and under certain 
aspects it has enabled M. Pissarro on several 
occasions to do something like justice to 
its desolating vacuity (No. 15 is a typical 
example of such success). There are moments 
when Acton transfigured becomes a type of 
the perennial beauty of the earth. M. 
Pissarro waves aside such obvious romanti- 
cism, and conscientiously and _ historically 
gives us Acton in quintessential perfection. 


It might seem that in the painting of 
the unsocial aspect of a London suburb 
there was a@ fine suitability in the use 
of harshly subdivided colours, each in- 
sistent, yet degraded; but it is difficult 
to admire without uneasiness a painter who, 
whatever be his theme, inclines to the same 
‘flat’ note. Modern art rightly tolerates 
an occasional discord for purposes of expres- 
sion, but we confess we are unable, after 
much study of the odd use of colour by M. 
Pissarro, to decide whether it implies ironic 
comment on the superficial pettiness of 
modern life or inability to imagine anything 
more generous and more ample. Pessimism 
in art is always apt to drape itself in an 
appearance of subtlety, and in M. Pissarro’s 
dispirited canvases there is a certain refresh- 
ing acridity, preferable perhaps to the sugary 
and cloying sweetness of colour adopted by 
Mr. Bevan in conjunction with a feeling for 
characteristic drawing healthy enough. The 
essential sugariness of the latter artist’s 
colour is not effectually disguised by the 
violence of its intervals, and it seems 
strange when associated with his frank 
common sense in the handling of form, as 
if a well-worded, crisp verse were set to @ 
sickly sentimental tune. 


If M. Pissarro’s use of colour is an apothe- 
osis of the blindly fortuitous, Mr. Ginner 
(36-39) seems the victim of successive waves 
of vague and unrelated emotion, and is 
thus, perhaps, as typically a modern of the 
moderns as Van Gogh himself in his most 
flaccid moments. Again, the work seems 
to be quite sincere, Mr. Ginner apparently 
having enjoyed in No. 36 the complete 
relaxation of any effort at order or control, 
such as was the basis of classic art. 
art be the expression of personality, this is 
art of a sort—in our own view, bad art. 
No. 39, The Sunlit Wall, despite much 
meaningless violence, shows more ambition 
to set down an imaginative view of things 
in coherent fashion, and we would urge Mr. 
Ginner to present this side of his personality 
rather than that resulting from the cultiva- 
tion of miscellaneous emotion. 


The other exhibitors (except for one or 
two included in the show in a spirit of 
personal camaraderie rather than from 
community of intention) are artists of the 
Impressionist School, several of whom 
have an admirable sense of colour, and one 


of them, Mr. Spencer Gore (whose work we ! 





have recently discussed), a power of dainty 
design. Mr. Harold Gilman (52-55) shows 
as a rule less readiness than Mr. Gore to 
concede the little inventions of touch which 
give the pictures of the latter a finish of 
pattern so decorative in effect. On the 
other hand, Mr. Gilman’s Head of an Old 
Woman (55) is a robust, serious portrait, 
of greater power than any other figure- 
painting in the room, excepting perhaps 
Mr. Sickert’s (12) Camden Town Murder, 
No. 2. Even this impresses us more 
by its fine sense of illumination than by the 
sheer sincerity of characterization which 
makes Mr. Gilman’s work so promising. 
Ranking for the present as of the same 
school as Mr. Gilman, Mr. Gore, and Mr. 
Drummond (the last a similar painter of 
rather more obviously vivid colour, 44-47), 
Mr. Sickert does not succeed in making us 
forget an earlier manner, an example of 
which now at the Carfax Gallery (The 
Old Oxford Music-Hall, uncatalogued) con- 
firms us in the impression that that earlier 
manner, with its broadly planned masses 
and liquid facture, was intrinsically a 
superior method of painting for the purpbses" 
of Mr. Sickert’s talent. A vision which seizes 
so boldly on an arabesque has need of paint 
of some complexity of structure to give it 
mystery ; some of the immediateness of the 
observation, moreover, is lost by sacrificing 
for a technique of spots the swift continuity 
of stroke united with the variety of touch 
got by working in relatively thin paint. 

Of the minority who stand definitely 
apart from this school of Impressionists, 
Mr. Gilman’s and Mr. Gore’s by birthright, 
Mr. Sickert’s by—perhaps hasty—adoption, 
Mr. Lightfoot shows the most important 
work (17-20), which is all of it full 
of promise. Mr. Lamb is better represented 
at the Studio show at Fitzroy Street, which 
is open till the end of this month. Here he 
has a replica of the ‘ Mort d’une Paysanne,’ 
at the Suffolk Street Galleries, in some 
ee even better than that astonishing 
work. 








ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions on the 12th of last month a 
communication was read from the learned 
Dominican Father Scheil, announcing the 
discovery of an “ archaic’ cuneiform text 
establishing, according to him, the occurrence 
in early Babylonia of a foreign supremacy 
hitherto unsuspected. From the summary 
of the communication which is all that has 
yet appeared, it seems that before the 
Dynasty of Ur, whose date Father Scheil 
puts at about 2500 B.c., a people called the 
**Guti,’ coming from the country lying 
between ‘‘ the Zab, the Tigris, the mountains 
of Soleimanieh, and the river Diyala,” 
invaded and subdued Babylonia, setting 
up a dynasty that lasted at any rate for a 
considerable time. This is the more curious 
as Mr. King in his ‘ Chronicles concerning 
Early Babylonian Kings’ thinks that the 
Dynasty of Ur itself represents the reaction 
of the Sumerian element in the population 
against the Semitic domination founded by 
Sargon of Akkad and his son Naram-Sin. 
If the Sargonides were previously over- 
thrown by foreign conquest, the way would 
have been to @ certain extent prepared for 
this, and it would be interesting to know 
whether these Guti, who seem to have come 
from the south of Lake Van, had any affinity 
with the Sumerians, or were of Kurdish 
blood. It is to be hoped that the forth- 
coming Comptes Rendus of the Académie 
des Inscriptions, in which Father Scheil’s 
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communication will no doubt receive more 
extended notice, will throw further light on 
this point. 

At last week’s Conversazione of the Royal 
Society were exhibited for the first time a 
small collection of antiquities found by the 
Nubian Archeological Survey in the ‘ Area 
to be submerged on the raising of the 
Assuan Dam,” as we were unkindly reminded 
by the Catalogue. These were most inter- 
esting, and included many objects which, 
if found further north, would certainly 
have been claimed as belonging to the period 
of the First and Second or Thinite Dynasties. 
The decorated pottery shown included black 
incised ware filled with white, closely resem- 
bling that found at Abydos, Mahasna, and 
other early sites, including some of the thin 
glazed red-and-black vases incorrectly called 
** Pan-grave.’’ One of the last was notice- 
able from the fact that it had a long curved 
spout, like that of a modern teapot, inserted 
with a hole a little above the base, of which 
no other example is known. It is difficult 
to see with what purpose this alteration 
was made, except for convenience of pouring; 
but in that case it must evidently have been 
an addition after manufacture, as a slight 
pulling-out of the rim at one point would 
easily have achieved the same end. 


The gem of the collection was the handle or 
shaft of a mace about two feet in length, 
covered with thick gold foil, on which 
appeared in relief figures of animals like 
those on the votive mace-heads and shields 
found at Hierakonpolis, and now in the 
Ashmolean Museum and elsewhere. It is 
intended to publish the details of these in 
the forthcoming Bulletin of the Survey. 
They will be looked for with interest, as they 
would seem to establish beyond doubt the 
truth of the theory that the predynastic 
and protodynastic culture of Egypt extended 
over Nubia also, and was therefore presum- 
ably of African origin. 


The current number of The Journal of 
Hellenic Studies contains an article by Mr. 
J. Six reproducing some fragments of a 
marble head in theSwedish National Museum, 
and there called ‘ Deianeira,’ which, the 
author endeavours to show, once formed part 
of the pediment of the Parthenon at Athens. 
The fragments are extensive enough to 
admit of the reconstruction of the whole 
head; and, by comparing this with the frag- 
ments of the same provenance which are, 
unfortunately, all that remain to us of the 
masterpieces of Phidian art once adorning 
the Pediment, Mr. Six manages to make 
out a sufficient case for the attribution 
suggested. It is therefore the most com- 
plete example of the sculpture of the 
face and head known for its period, and 
deserves to be studied as such together with 
the so-called “‘ Elgin Marbles.’ It seems 
to have come into Sweden as the propert 
of Queen Luise Ulrike, sister of Prederick 
the Great of Prussia, and to have formed 
part of the collection made by her at 
Drothingsholm in 1749. Mr. Six suggests 
that, like some other fragments of the 
Parthenon which found their way to Copen- 
hagen in 1688, it may have once formed part 
of the loot brought home by Count Kénigs- 
mark’s countrymen. 

In an article in the same Journal by Mr. 
H. B. Walters, on ‘ Vases recently acquired 
by the British Museum,’ there is noticed a 
vase-painting (which the author of the article 
claims as unique) representing the capture 
of Silenus by the guards of Midas. The 
painting shows Silenus lying on his back, 
and drinking from what is said to be 4 
conventional representation of the fountain 
of Inna, while a d lurks near with a 
thong in his:hand, with which to bind the 





god when caught. Midas is seated on a 
chair, watching the scene, with a spear in 
his right hand, and is identified by the name 
written in front of him; but the names in 
front of the two other personages cannot 
now ber 


Mr. Walters refers the picture to the 
legend preserved by Xenophon, Athenzus, 
and Ovid that Midas took Silenus captive 
by mixing wine with the water, and quotes 
from A!lian and Plutarch the explanation 
that the king endeavoured thus to extract 
from the god the secret of life, with, appa- 
rently, indifferent success. He also quotes 
from the Jewish Haggadah the story of 
Solomon using the same artifice to ensnare 
the demon Asmodeus when building the 
Temple, and thus learning the true method 
of using the worm Schamir, who played so 
large a part in its construction. This later 
adaptation of the legend is an_ excellent 
example of the acquisitive habits of the 
Jews, for the worm Schamir is probabl 
nothing but a corruption of the Geeak 
oxjpea or plan. 

In the current number of the Revue de 
l Histoire des Religions M. Isidore Lévy con- 
tinues his study of the Greco-Egyptian god 
Serapis with a chapter on the colossal statue 
in the Alexandrian Serapeum, attributed 
by Athenodorus and others to Bryaxis. 
There seems little point in M. Lévy’s con- 
tention that Ptolemy Soter must have 
been prevented by the difficulty he found in 
retaining his new kingdom from giving a 
commission to Bryaxis, because, while the 
Lagid seems from the first to have found 
himself pretty firmly seated on the throne, 
the ordinary tradition makes it clear that the 
statue was executed some time beforehand. 
M. Lévy may be better grounded when he 
deals with the mystic beast with the heads 
of a dog, a wolf, and a lion respectively, 
which ancient authors describe as seated by 
the statue of the god, and avers that the 
dog and the wolf typify Anubis and Upuat, 
the “‘ guards”’ of Osiris, while the lion was 
the emblem of Horus. All this can be 
justified from Egyptian sources, and corre- 
sponds with a good deal that we know of the 
later stages of the cult, although M. Lévy 
can only show that the Cerberus-like figure 
“marks the complete Hellenization”’ of the 
Egyptian god by assuming it to be a later 
addition. What we really want to clear 
up this and more important points in the 
history of the Alexandrian cult is some 
earlier evidence than that of Apuleius for 
its doctrine and ritual. 


In connexion with this may be read a note 
in the same Revue by M. Franz Cumont on 
a study which he has lately made of the 
custom of releasing a captive eagle at the 
funeral of a Roman emperor. He gives 
a letter from Mr. Alan Gardiner, in which 
the latter quotes several Egyptian texts to 
show that the Pharaoh was looked upon as 
“the divine falcon,” who at his death flew 
up to heaven and became united with the 
Sun. His reading of the royal cognizance 
or srekh as “ the falcon on his nest” is new, 
and derives some support—although he does 
not say so—from the fact that the top of the 
rectangle on which the royal hawk sits is in 
early times often curved in a concave form so 
as to resemble a nest. The identification of 
the Egyptian hawk, which was, as M. Victor 
Loret has shown, the peregrine falcon, with 
the Roman eagle presents no real difficulty ; 
and every Egyptologist will agree with 
M. Curaont’s theory that, long before the 
Alexandrian era, Egyptian beliefs had great 
influence in Syria, whence he would derive 
the Roman practice referred to. Too much 
stress may, however, easily be laid on the 
interpretation of symbols which were not 





in themselves very precise, and might easily 
pass from one nationto another. The notion 
of the soul of the dead mounting to heaven 
from the funeral pyre is found emong many 
peoples, and may have arisen in the first 
instance from the upward direction of the 
column of smoke. 


In the same number is an important article 
by M. Louis Massignon upon Al Hallaj, 
the founder of modern Sufism, who was 
mutilated, crucified, and burnt in the year 
922 a.p. for heresy by the Caliph of Bagdad. 
According to the texts which M. Massignon 
here translates, it was not the saint himself 
who thus suffered, but another person who 
was miraculously substituted for him at the 
last moment. As M. Massignon points out, 
this was a sort of revival of the theory held 
by the Docetics and other Gnostic sects 
from the second century onwards with regard 
to the Passion of the Founder of Christianity ; 
but the attempt he makes to draw a parallel 
between a variant of the legend, which gives 
the substitute an animal form, and the 
ass-headed crucifix of the Palatine is hardly 
successful. 


Still more curious is his hypothesis that 
the Yezidis or devil-worshippers of Bagdad 
have drawn taeir peculiar ideas upon the 
Evil Spirit from the remains of Al Hallaj’s 
teaching. MS. quoted by him as 
formerly belonging to a Jacobite living at 
Mosul during Omar Pasha’s campaign against 
the Yezidis in 1883 narrates that when Al 
Hallaj’s soul left his body it wandered over 
the face of the waters until the dead saint’s 
sister came down to the river to fill her jar. 
Into this it entered, and when the maiden 
afterwards drank of the water, she gave 
birth to a son, who was Al Hallaj himself 
reborn. This story seems to be a complex 
of legends belonging to many different 
faiths. It is worth noticing, however, 
that “‘ zindiq,”’ which was the term bestowed 
upon Al Hallaj in his sentence, is shown by 
Darmesteter to mean ‘‘ a heretic who prays 
to Ahriman,” and was judicially used in 
Abbaside times to describe a Mussulman who 
secretly turned to Manicheism. That 4 
dualistic faith should have lingered near the 
original seat of dualism so long as to have 
endured to our own days is not surprising. 


M. A. Loisy, of ‘‘ Modernist” fame, gives 
in the Revue Critique of last month an 
instance of religious survival which is much 
more astonishing. He quotes from a tractate 
by Herr H. Benser, recently published at 
Tubingen, on ‘ Das moderne Gemeinschafts- 
christentum,’ in which he describes certain 
Revival meetings lately held in Germany 
on the model with which we are familiar in 
England, Wales, and America. He declares 
that those attending these meetings have 
developed a dialect of their own, and he 
gives a hymn there sung in which the word 
“Ea” is unconsciously substituted for 
Jesus, and “Tu” for God. Evidently, he 
says, this is a survival of the glosso/alia, 
or speaking with tongues, which was one of 
the special graces of the Primitive Church. 





EXCAVATIONS AT MEROE. 


AN exhibition of the antiquities discovered 
by Prof. Garstang during his last winters 
work at Meroé is now being held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Bur- 
lington House, and will continue open 
till the 27th inst. The different objects 
there shown are all excellently arranged 
and displayed, and labels are appended to 
most of them which sufficiently describe 
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them. Yet this hardly makes up for the 
absence of the detailed catalogue generally 
supplied in exhibitions of a like nature, in 
which the exhibits are set forth seriatim, and 
identified by numbers or otherwise. That 
given to the visitor to the present exhibition 
is in substance a very brief report on the 
excavations generally, the part dealing 
with this season’s work not occupying more 
than two pages. 


The gem of the exhibition, according 
to the excavator, is a bronze head which 
he regards as representing Germanicus. 
As has been said in the daily press, it is 
twice the size of life, and furnished with 
eyes of alabaster with inlaid pupil and iris 
of coloured glass, and eyelashes of bronze. 
The strong lines of the face and the small 
but projecting ears show much character ; 
but there seems little reason for its attribu- 
tion to Germanicus, the passage in Tacitus 
on which Prof. Garstang relies merely stating 
that Germanicus went on a tour in Egypt 
to see the antiquities, and sailed up the Nile 
as far as Assuan. That he ever made his 
way above the Cataracts there is no evidence ; 
and Strabo, who probably wrote in the life- 
time of Germanicus, speaks of the Roman 
garrison of three cohorts, “‘and those not 
complete,” being stationed only at Assuan 
or Syene, where they formed a sufficient 
guard to the upper country. It is therefore 
unlikely that Germanicus, as a mere tourist 
travelling, Tacitus tells us, without the 
permission of Tiberius, should have pene- 
trated to the city of the Ethiopians at all, 
still more so that he should have appeared to 
them so important a personage as to deserve 
a statue. It is more likely that the head 
formed part of the plunder obtained by the 
Ethiopians when they raided Syene in the 
time of Augustus, “and threw down the 
statues of Czesar.’’ Most of the iconic 
statues of that time had detachable heads, 
and this one might easily have been taken 
away by them as a fetish, and as such 
hidden from the punitive expedition of 
Petronius. 


The other exhibits, when taken with those 
of last year, afford a clear idea of the scope 
and nature of Ethiopian art, which, it is now 
plain, must have been largely indigenous, 
and owed less than was supposed to Egyptian 
influence. The pottery here shown is of a 
ware perfectly different from anything in 
Egypt, and it is notable that all the larger 
vessels are evidently modelled from gourds 
and other vegetable forms, instead of, as in 
the earlier Egyptian types, from baskets and 
ivories. Their construction displays high 
technical skill, and a young negro’s head 
in sandstone, if it is indeed of native work, 
shows that the Ethiopians were in sculpture 
far superior to the Egyptians of any but 
the earliest dynasties. Some neolithic imple- 
ments—axes and thelike—of polished stone 
show, too, that their civilization was of con- 
siderable antiquity ; and some beautifully 
shaped arrow-heads, either of glass or a 
translucent stone, are longer, narrower, 
and more delicate than any yet found in 
Egypt. 


Nevertheless the Ethiopians must have 
looked towards Egypt from a very early date, 
and there are in the present exhibition 
& cylinder-seal of protodynastic pattern, 
scarabs and jewels of Amenhotep III. 
and Queen Thyi, and a large figure of the 
god Bes, of typically Egyptian execution. 
One wonders whether these, too, are not loot 
from one of the raids which the Ethiopians 
made from time to time into the Nile Valley 
during the periods of weakness of the central 
power; but there is also plenty of proof 
that at a later date—or, particularly, 





within the last millennium B.c.—the worship 
of the Egyptian gods, especially Amen and 
the deities of the Osiris cycle, was taken 
into Meroé, and probably grafted on to 
some existing native cult. The new faith 
seems to have been associated here with 
many cruel and savage practices unknown 
further North, including, according to Prof. 
Garstang, human sacrifices. The scenes 


here shown from the walls of the Meroitic |, 


temples which depict prisoners being goaded 
and dragged to execution, and a small 
clay figure of one having his feet tied to 
the back of his neck in a position to which 
the “frog’s march”? must be a relief, 
reveal a thoroughly African delight in 
cruelty for its own sake. Equally African 
is a large piece of pottery with a slightly 
concave top and a central opening, which 
is described on the label attached as a 
bottle, but is evidently a low stool like those 
used by the Ashanti chiefs or caboceers 
at Coomassie and elsewhere. 


Among the smaller objects shown we note 
a beautiful cameo with a pair of galloping 
horses (black and white respectively), some 
good and unusual beads, and some curious 
moulds of pottery. One of the last is for 
making the sacred ankh, and another for 
an emblem which is suspiciously like a true 
lover’s knot. What the substance was that 
was poured into these vessels remains & 
puzzle, as the pottery, which is not par- 
ticularly well-baked, would probably not 
have stood the heat of molten metal. A 
stela discovered on a former occasion by 
Prof. Garstang, in which the ankh was repre- 
sented by a hole, may possibly have been 
connected with these, and makes one 
wonder whether the castings were not made 
in some perishable substance, such as wax. 
But in this case what was the symbolism 
involved ? There is, of course, the possi- 
bility that the moulds were used for the 
baking of cakes or loaves, but their rela- 
tively large size militates somewhat against 
this view. 


The strictly historical inscriptions here 
shown include several cartouches of King 
Mer-ka-Ra, whose other name seems to 
have been Aspalut, and King Uatch-ka-Ra, 
also named Hor-ma-ti-leq. No Horus or 
hawk-names appear to have been dis- 
covered, and it is evident therefore that 
the Ethiopian kings only imitated the royal 
protocol of intitulature of Egypt in part. 


Lastly, there were discovered within 
the ruins of one of the royal palaces 
some pottery jars containing gold dust 
and nuggets to the value of about 
1,7007. It is suggested that this formed 
part of the royal hoards stolen from the 
treasury and hidden by the thieves. Another 
explanation would be that it was concealed 
by its lawful owners when Meroé was taken 
and sacked, as Prof. Sayce has shown, 
by Ta-zéna, King of Axum, in the fifth 
century of our era. The gold has apparently 
been divided between the Sudan Government 
and the excavator, or rather the syndicate 
which has borne the cost of the excavations. 
This hardly seems a good precedent, for, 
while there is much to be said for the hand- 
ing-over of antiquities of historical interest 
to public or private museums in Europe and 
America where they can be consulted by 
scholars, everything which might make 
archeological research a commercially profit- 
able speculation ought to be _ rigidly 
avoided. 

No visitor to the exhibition should fail to 
see the album of photographs and sketches 
taken by Herr Schliephack, the photographer 
to the expedition, many of which are of high 
artistic value. 





SALE. 


MEssrs. CHRISTIE’S sale on Friday, the 16th 

inst., was notable for the high prices realized for 

rtraits by masters of the English School, works 

y Reynolds, Hoppner, and L. F. Abbott exceed- 

ing 2,0001. each; by Raeburn, 2,0001., 3,0001., 

and 5,000/.; and by Gainsborough, 3,000. 
and 4,0001. 


The following were from the collection of the 
late Sir Thomas Andros de la Rue :—Clouet, 
Portrait of a Lady, in black dress with white 
collar and cuffs, wearing jewel ornaments, 4721. 
Palma Vecchio, Portrait of a Lady as the Magdalen, 
in red dress, with long fair hair, holding a pot of 
ointment, 3151. Allori, A Lady, in blue dress, 
as Judith, an attendant behind her holding the 
head of Holofernes, 2201. Bellini, The Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, 420/. Francia, The Madonna 
and Child, the Madonna, in red dress and green 
robe, supporting the Infant Saviour on a ledge 
before her, 3251. Matteo di Giovanni, The Virgin 
and Child, with saints and angels’ heads, 304l. 
H. van der Goes, The Virgin and Child, the Virgin 
in dark green dress and red cloak, offering an 
apple to the Infant Saviour, whom she supports 
on a ledge before her, 9241. Murillo, The Madonna, 
in red dress with blue robe, holding the Infant 
Saviour, 4301. Opie, Youth and Age, 315l. 
B. van Orley, A Lady, in black dress with fur 
sleeves, holding a book, 210/. Bonifacio Vene- 
ziano, The Repose in Egypt, the Madonna, in 
red dress, blue cloak, and white head-dress, seated 
upon the ground with the Infant Saviour on her 
lap; beside her the infant St. John and St- 
Joseph, 3461. 


The following were from different properties. 
Drawings: Watteau, Studies of Heads of Two 
Young Ladies, black, white, and red chalk, 
1,648/.; Studies of Heads of Three Negroes, 
black and red chalk, 1,239/. 


Pictures: Gainsborough, Lady Innes, wife 
of Sir William Innes of Ipswich, in blue dress 
with white lace frills, holding a rosebud in her 
left hand, 3,780/.; Thomas Medlycott, in butf 
coat with blue facings, blue vest, yellow breeches, 
white stockings, and black cocked hat; seated 
on a stile, holding a cane in his right hand, 4,4101. 
Raeburn, James Wardrop of Torbanehill, Lin- 
lithgowshire, in dark dress with white stock, 
651l.; Col. Orde, in dark coat with white stock 
567l.; Rev. David Johnstone, D.D., in black 
gown with white bands, 840/.; Mrs. Newbiggings 
née Myrtle, wife of James Newbigging of White- 
house, in white dress, with black shawl over her 
arms; powdered hair, 3,0451.; James New- 
bigging of Whitehouse, in green coat and white 
stock; powdered hair, 220/. German School, 
The Day of the Crucifixion, and an engraving, 
by Jacob Matham of a similar composition, 
bearing the signature of Albert Direr and the 
date 1505, 714/. Lucas Cranach, Hercules and 
Omphale, a gentleman, in black slashed costume 
with white vest and head-dress, seated, spinning 
a thread from a distaff, which is held by a female 
attendant; a lady, in red dress, leans over his 
shoulder, and another, in green dress, is con- 
versing with him, 5771. N. Maes, Portrait of a 
Burgomaster’s Wife, in black dress with white 
lawn collar and white sleeves, and close fitting 
black cap; holding a fan in her left hand, 5041. 
Reynolds, Lady Willoughby de Broke, in the robes 
of crimson velvet and ermine which she wore at 
the Coronation of George III., 1,4171.; Lady 
Hamilton as a Bacchante, 1,575/. Lawrence, 
Mrs. Kynnersley, in white dress, with black sash 
and muslin scarf, her hair bound with white 
ribbons, 1,7851. 


The following pictures formed part of the Lyne 
Stephens collection: L. Boilly, A Girl, in white 
dress, standing in a garden, taking some young 
birds from a nest, 714/.. A. Canaletto, The En- 
trance to the Grand Canal, Venice, with the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute on the left, 
4721. J. B. Greuze, A Young Girl Praying, in 
white night robe and black shawl, kneeling by 
her bedside, 1,207/.; The Unhappy Family, 
2941. J. van der Heyden, The Dam at Amster- 
dam, 1,3651. N. Largilliére, Portrait of a Lady, 
of the Court of Louis XIV., in white dress with 
gold trimmings, blue scarf; before her toilet- 
table, binding her hair with a mauve ribbon, 
1,6271. J. B. Pater, A Féte Champétre, five 
figures and two children round a table; a man 
rocking a girl in a swing on the left, 1,155l. 
H. Rigaud, Louis XIV., in armour, with white 
scarf, wearing the Grand Cordon du Saint Esprit, 
4201. P. Wouverman, Travellers, a river scene, 
with trees on a bank on the right, under which 
are two peasants and a dog; in the centre a 
woman and a boy wading across the stream; on 
the right a horseman, and a man leading another 
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horse, emerging from the river, followed by two 
dogs, 4201. 


The following pictures were from the collection 
of the late Lady Baillie of Polkemmet: Early 
English School, Portrait of a Lady, in yellow 
dress and red cloak lined with fur, resting her 
right hand upon the shoulder of her daughter, 
315l. N. Maes, Portrait of a General, in Roman 
costume, with a breast plate and crimson toga, 
holding his helmet with his left hand, 4201. 
Raeburn, Mrs. Johnston of Straiton, second 
daughter of William Baillie, Lord Polkemmet, 
and wife of James Johnston of Straiton, in white 
high-waisted dress with short sleeves, maroon 
cloak thrown over her shoulders; seated on a 
stone seat, 5,7751.; James Johnston of Straiton, 
in blue coat, white vest, and white stock ; seated 
turning over the leaves of a book, 1,312. G. 
Watson, Miss Isabella Baillie, in white muslin 
high-waisted dress, cut low at the neck, and with 
short sleeves, 2941. 


_ The following pictures were from the collec- 
tion of the late Sir Rodney Stuart Riddell: 
Raeburn, Thomas Milles Riddell, in scarlet coat, 
with buff breeches and top boots, holding his hat 
and rifle in his right hand, 2,2051.; General Duncan 
Campbell of Lochnell, in scarlet coat and buff 
breeches, his arms crossed, holding his bearskin 
hat in his right hand, 1,008/. 


The following family portraits and pictures 
were the property of Viscount Hood: L. F. 
Abbott, Samuel Hood, first Viscount Hood, 
in naval uniform trimmed with gold braid, white 
vest, breeches, and stockings; standing, leaning 
his left elbow on a rock ;_ holding his sword in his 
right hand, and his hat in his left, 2,3101. ; 
Alexander Hood, first Viscount Bridport, in naval 
uniform with gold braid, white vest, and breeches, 
wearing the Order of the Bath, 1,417/. Sir W. 
Beechey, Henry, second Viscount Hood, in blue 
coat with brass buttons, white stock, and pow- 
dered hair, 5461. Hoppner, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Samuel Hood, in blue naval coat, white breeches, 
and white hose, wearing the ribbon and Order of 
the Bath, 2,310/. N. Pocock, Naval Engage- 
ments (a pair), the English fleet on April 29, 1781, 
offering to renew the fight, and the French, 
keeping close upon a wind, standing to the south- 
ward under a press of sail, 441/.; Naval Engage- 
ments (a pair), the van of the British fleet, under 
the command of Sir Samuel Hood, attacked on 
January 26, 1782, by van and centre of the French 
fleet, 4411. Reynolds, Alexander Hood, first 
Viscount Bridport, K.B., in blue naval coat and 
white vest, trimmed with gold braid; leaning 
his right arm upon an anchor ;_his left hand holds 
the hilt of his sword, and his right, his cocked hat, 
2,7301. School of Reynolds, Lord Robert Manners, 
in brown coat edged with gold braid, white stock, 
powdered hair, 2621. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THE Coronation honours include Knight- 
hoods for Mr. Frederick Eaton, Secretary 
to the Royal Academy ; Dr. Arthur Evans ; 
Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A.; Mr. Claude 
Phillips; and Mr. Frank Short, President 
of the Painter-Etchers. 


Str CHarRLes Hotroyp’s term of office 
as Director of the National Gallery expired 
@ few days ago. On June llth, 1906, 
when there had been no Director of the 
Gallery for eighteen months, he was ap- 
pointed for a period of five years. It is 
to be hoped that he will enter upon another 
term of office, so as to carry to completion 
the arduous work that he has undertaken. 


THs week’s obituary includes the names 
of three French artists: Gustave Del- 
humeau, a portrait painter who exhibits 
at this year’s Salon, and lost his life in a 
motor accident; Madame MacNab, widow 
of M. Alexandre MacNab, and at one time 
@ successful exhibitor at the Salons; and 
M. Maurice Lefebvre, the sculptor, son of 
M. Jules Lefebvre, the well-known painter 
and member of the Institute. The last- 
named, who was only 25 years of age, 
obtained a “mention” for his plaster 


statue ‘ Volupté’ in this year’s Salon. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts issued on 
Saturday last its first list of awards. The 
Prix Meurand (1,000fr.), confined to a young 
landscape painter, is awarded to M. Jules 
Zingg for ‘La Nuit.’ The Prix Maria 
Bouland (3,000fr.) goes to M. E. Lesellier 
for his ‘ Saint-Hervé et les Patres Bretons.’ 
The Prix Eugéne Piot (2,000fr.), confined 
to painters or sculptors of child life, is taken 
by M. H. D. Etcheverry for his picture 
* Jeunes Italiens & la Fontaine.’ The Prix 
Desprez (1,000fr.) is taken by M. P. Silvestre 
for his plaster statue ‘Ebats’; and the 
Prix Sandfort Salters, awarded this year for 
the first time, and confined to battle scenes, 
goes to M. L. F. Malespina for his picture 
“Le Général Hoche & Froeschwiller, #793.’ 
All the foregoing works are exhibited at this 
year’s Salon des Artistes Frangais. 


THE well-known Danish Court painter, 
Prof. L. Tuxen, has been commissioned by 
King George to paint a picture of the 
Coronation ceremony, similar to his works 
executed for the Diamond Jubilee and the 
Coronation of 1902. 


No. 5 of the Journal of the Imperial Arts 
League, Incorporated, is dated June 15th. 
Matters of business detail now having been 
settled, room has been found for several 
papers of general interest. Mr. Walter 
Crane writes ‘On the Relation of the Artist 
to Municipal Life. H. A. O. gives the 
numbers of exhibits shown by various bodies 
at the Shepherd’s Bush Exhibition, the 
Royal Societies of Painters in Water Colours 
and of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
leading, with 203 and 200 works respectively. 
‘The Lethargy amongst Artists regarding 
Artistic Copyrights’ is discussed by Mr. W. 
Reynolds-Stephens, an active member of 
the League, whose allegorical group ‘A 
Royal Game’ has been purchased by the 
Chantrey Trustees. 


THE preparations for the fifth volume 
of the ‘ Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden 
Kiinstler’ are now well advanced. It will 
extend from ‘ Brewer’ to ‘ Carlingen.’ Dr. 
Thieme hopes to publish also the sixth 
volume of his excellent Dictionary of Artists 
before the end of the year. 


Tue death in his 58th year is reported 
from Hanover of the historical painter Prof. 
Hermann Schaper. His best work is to 
be found in the town halls of Hanover and 
Géttingen, in the Marienburg, and in various 
churches. Of late years he had devoted 
himself to the decoration of the Cathedral 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the glass mosaics 
there are his work. 


THE extensive collection of Egyptian 
antiquities formed by the late F. G. Hilton 
Price, which Messrs. Sotheby will sell on 
July 12th and seven following days, will 
offer exceptional opportunities to collectors. 


Equvatty remarkable, but in another 
direction, is the Huth collection of early 
engravings and woodcuts, which the same 
firm will sell on July 4th and two following 
days. They are for the most part by masters 
of the fifteenth and two succeeding centuries, 
and, so*far as the German and other wood- 
cuts of {the fifteenth century are concerned, 
the impressions in the Huth collection are 
the only ones known. It is to be hoped that 
some of the rarer pieces may be secured for 
the British Museum. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


{ Sar. (June 94).—Calderon Art Society, Third Exhibition, Private View, 
Club Gallery. 
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THE WEEK. 
CovENT GARDEN. — Louise. Madama 
Butterfly. La Sonnambula. 


THE performances of ‘Louise’ on the 
12th inst. and of ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
on the 14th, though very good, call for 
only brief notice, as in each case there 
was but one change in the cast. 


In the former opera Julien was imper- 
sonated by M. Franz, who, as we mentioned 
last week, was exceptionally fine as 
Samson, but in the very different part 
in Charpentier’s opera was not so im- 
pressive. 


In ‘ Butterfly ’ Mr. R. Martin took the 
part of Pinkerton for the first time, and 
with good results, his singing being effective 
and his acting natural. Both works 
were given under the capable direction 
of Signor Campanini. 

Bellini’s ‘La Sonnambula’ was _ per- 
formed on the 16th. When the part of 
Amina is entrusted to an accomplished 
singer—on this occasion it was Madame 
Tetrazzini—the florid soprano music is 
attractive to some; for good singing 
always affords pleasure. From a musical, 
as from a dramatic point of view, the opera 
possesses scarcely any interest, except 
to those who are curious to hear a work 
which in the palmy days of Italian opera 
enjoyed a certain popularity. 


QuEEN’s Hatt.—Mr. Beecham’s Delius 
Concert. 


Mr. THomas Berscuam has already pro- 
duced many of the works of Mr. Frederick 
Delius; except for him, indeed, we 
should know very little of a composer 
who shows earnest thought and strong 
feeling. On the 16th inst. Mr. Beecham 
devoted the whole of the programme of 
his orchestral concert to Delius. It in- 
cluded ‘ Appalachia,’ based on a genuine 
slave-song from the Mississippi, and the 
Symphonic Poem ‘ Paris,’ in which there 
is a fine blend of objective and subjective 
music, reminding one of Charpentier’s 
‘Louise’; dates, however, show that 
‘Paris’ was written before the opera. 
There was also the ‘Dance Rhapsody,’ 
first performed at Hereford in 1909. 


In addition there was a novelty, ‘ Songs 
of Sunset,’ a song-cycle (words by Ernest 
Dowson) for mezzo-soprano and baritone 
soli, chorus, and orchestra, with Madame 
Julia Culp and Mr. Thorpe Bates as 
excellent soloists. It is a highly interest- 
ing work, but, though some pages show 
strong inspiration, in others the composer 
seems to have sought without finding ; 
the means are clever, but the result is 
not convincing, at any rate at first 
hearing. 
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#ouran Hati.—Susanne von Morvay’s 
Début. 


SuSANNE VON Morvay, who gave a piano- 
forte recital last Saturday afternoon, 
is not yet sixteen years old. The pro- 
gramme described the wonderful things 
she had done when quite a child. State- 
ments of this kind have usually to be 
taken cum grano salis, but, after hearing 
her, we do not think they were exag- 
erated. She played the Bach-Liszt Organ 
hantasy and Fugue in @ minor with 
marked intelligence and splendid tone, 
and ay Beethoven’s Sonata in 
¥F sharp, Op. 78, with skill and feeling. 
But her performance of Liszt’s Sonata in 
B minor was simply wonderful. Her 
technique is quite abnormal, and her 
rendering of the music, for boldness, 
bigness, and emotional power, was aston- 
ishing. There was one thing which showed 
that she is young. She has very strong 
fingers, and seemed to rejoice at times 
in displaying to the full that strength. 
That is, however, natural, and she will 
soon understand the value of restraint. 
Liszt was,named the king of pianists, and, 
health permitting, Susanne von Morvay 
will certainly become the queen. 








Musical Gossip. 


WE congratulate Sir Edward Elgar on 
receiving the Order of Merit, and Dr. F. H. 
Cowen on his Knighthood. 


WE also congratulate Mr. H. C. Colles on 
his appointment as musical critic to The 
Times, in succession to Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. 


On Monday there were two interesting 
pianoforte recitals at Bechstein Hall. The 
first was given by M. Robert Lortat, who 
proved himself a master of the keyboard. 
There was a strong display of individuality in 
his renderings of Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ 
Sonata, Op. 53, and Schumann’s ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques’: the pianist knew what 
he wanted, and how to express it. In the 
first movement of the Sonata the tone 
was at times unduly loud, while in the 
‘Etudes’ there was a tendency to hurry 
some of the numbers. The last variation 
and the Finale were played, the one with 
rare delicacy, the other with great spirit. 
M. Lortat’s Chopin playing was delightful. 


In the evening there was the recital of 
Herr Max Pauer, son of the well-known 
pianist and teacher the late Ernst 
Pauer, with whom he studied. After 
a fine performance of Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, he played Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in a flat, Op. 110. His 
reading was admirably clear, though, 
perhaps, occasionally too restrained. The 
second group in the programme included 
five of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without Words’ 
and the ‘Rondo Capriccioso.’ At the end 
came Max Reger’s ‘ Variations and Fugue 
on @ Theme by Bach,’ Op. 81. There is 
much very clever writing in this work, but 
it is too long. The earlier variations seem 
to us more interesting than the later ones; 
in the former the influence of Bach pre- 
dominates, in the latter, that of Brahms. 
The writing for the instrument is at times 
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very difficult, but Herr Pauer played 
everything with astonishing ease, clearness, 
and brilliancy. 














PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mox.-Sar. Royal Cases, Covent Garden. 
Mon. Madame Yvette Guilbert’s Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Max Pauer's Pianoforte Kecital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
RD SlsseeE.Atmsiey apd Oonstence Lgall sod De Seentos Con 
= sees I. Ainsley an: nce an . Szanto’s cert, 
8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Mies Janet Spenser's Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
London Trio Chamber Concert, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
Madame Adelaide Miillen's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
eee Geena ts Orohestenl Concert of his own Compositions, 
een 8 . 
Mr. Vernon Warner's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
\ aay Calo’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
on. Mrs. Julian Clifford's Vocal and Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, 
olian Hall. 
Dr. Ethel Smyth's Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Fri. Bolomon’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
— Mr. Binyon’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
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IRISH PLAYS AT THE COURT. 


Ir is difficult for an English critic to 
restrain some feeling of jealousy as he con- 
templates the series of new plays which 
the Irish Players have been presenting 
during their season at the Court. Here we 
find ‘ino pandering to conventional sentiment, 
no repetition of stock types and hackneyed 
situations, no monotonous insistence on one 
aspect of sex or one section of society. The 
authors of these works have no class pre- 
ferences; they#do not confine themselves 
to the theme of love; they contrive some- 
how to suggest “atmosphere,” whether 
their scenes are laid in mean streets or 
country villages; they secure idiosyncrasy 
for their characters, whatever their rank 
in life, so that to hear them talk is to know 
them as individuals; they get hold of live 
subjects, and work out their ideas on dramatic 
lines that are logical and sincere. Moreover, 
in each case the playwright’s name is new 
to London, just as the topic he handles is 
fresh and of immediate significance. 

Now we make the acquaintance of Mr. 
R. J. Ray, who in ‘The Casting-Out of 
Martin Whelan’ makes grim comedy out 
of the prejudice of his countrymen against 
the so-called informer. Grasp of theatrical 
technique seems to belong to him as naturally 
as to his colleagues, and in his play, no less 
than in theirs, we appear to be moving 
amongst rather odd, but obviously real 
people. 

Yet Mr. Ray’s plot is simplicity itself. 
Martin Whelan, a young man of Irish stock, 
though he hails from Australia, comes home 
to the old country to find it curiously 
apathetic. His notion is, so far as he may, 
to make a change. With personal charm, 
eloquence, and enthusiasm, he soon wins 
himself a reputation in local politics, though 
some of his unconventional speeches are 
not approved by his Catholic friends. It 
is at a farmhouse tea-party, given mainly 
in his honour, that we hear all about him. 
His hosts and their friends canvass his 
ambitions and indiscretions before he arrives, 
and when*he puts in an appearance, it is 
patent that the only person present who is 
in sympathy with his aims is Ellen Barton, 
@ girl whose father, after giving her a good 
education, is always quoting instances of 
her independence of spirit and her baffling 
vocabulary, in part astonishment, part jest, 
and part pride. In a little while the party 
begins to break up, but Martin retraces his 
steps to retrieve something he has left 


behind. At this point the playwright pro- 


-of an unpopular land-agent. 
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duces by familiar means a situation that is 
highly effective. Between Martin’s departure 
and return a revelation has been made 
about him, and when he reappears he is 
astonished to note the embarrassment and 
silence with which he is received. 


But this experience is only typical of 
what awaits him later. He who has been 
hitherto so popular is now boycotted on the 
country-side. He beards a local League 
meeting to discover the reason why, but 
has to adopt bullying tactics even to reach 
@ half-explanation, and then is urged for 
his own sake not to push his inquiries 
further. At last he repairs to Ellen, who 
has already shown herself his champion, 
and from her learns his offence. He is the 
grandson of a man who gave evidence which 
brought about the execution of the murderer 
That fact, 
and that alone, accounts for his being 
shunned as though he had the plague. No 
wonder he exclaims, “‘ What a nation, what 
@ people!”» No wonder he complains 
bitterly of the unreason which cultivates 
resentment beyond the grave, and transfers 
hatred from the first to the third generation. 
But his protests are useless before the in- 
vincible barrier of sentiment. Ellen’s father 
orders him out of his house, though not 
before the girl has declared voluntarily that 
she will marry Martin when and where 
and how he will. On the tableau of her facing 
her angry father the curtain falls. 

Mr. Ray’s petty farmers and their wives 
and sons and dependents are admirably 
realized by Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Kerrigan, Mr. 
Sydney Morgan, Mr. Brinsley Macnamara, 
Miss SaraAllgood, and Miss Eileen O’ Doherty; 
and very happily do Miss Maire O’Neill 
as Ellen, and Mr. O’Donovan as the hero, 
contrive to make the two educated characters 
stand out against the background of half- 
ignorance and prejudice. But the most 
striking performance in the piece is furnished 
by Mr. O'Rourke, who as the village zany 
strikes a note of pathos and poetry. 

Two other new plays were staged at the 
Court on Monday last. One is a full-sized 
drama by Mr. William Boyle. The other, 
‘The Clancy Name,’ is a single-act tragedy 
written by Mr. Lennox Robinson, author of 
‘The Cross-Roads.’ The smaller work is 
characteristic of the young Irish school at 
its best. Mrs. Clancy, a widow of strong 
character, has struggled hard to free her 
home from debt. She has just paid off 
her creditors when she learns that her son 
has been guilty of unpremeditated murder 
and has a longing to give himself up to 
justice. So soon as she has got over the 
shock of his confession her main feeling is 
that of anger at the disgrace he has brought 
on the family name. She is insistent that 
he shall not bring the police into the house 
and kill her with shame. She cannot 
furnish him with money to go abroad. In 
the end he virtually commits suicide by 
rushing in front of @ motor-car to save @ 
child’s life. While he lies dying she 1s in 
an agony lest he should betray himself 
to the neighbours, but his last attempts 
at speech cannot be understood, and the 
priest seeks to comfort the grim woman by 
dwelling on the gallantry of the lad and the 
credit he has done in his death to her name. 
The acting of Miss Sara Allgood as the 
mother, curiously restrained, yet tense with 
emotion, emphasizes poignantly the irony of 
the climax. 

‘The Mineral Workers,’ as Mr. Boyle 
styles his three-act piece, would carry 
better on the stage were it not hampered by 
technical details which the audience cannot 
well visualize. Here is a contrast between 
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Young Ireland and the Old. To an 
elderly farmer and his wife, who are 
content if they can just pay their way, 
comes an enterprising cousin from America 
who wishes to exploit their home for its 
mineral wealth, and holds’ out to them 
prospects of a fortune. The ardour of the 
younger generation—the farmer’s son and 
daughter—and the advice of a genial Nestor, 
Uncle Bartle, who respects at once the 
conservatism of age and the ambition and 
energy of youth, enable Stephen O’Reilly to 
have his way. The metal is there, and a 
company is floated, in which a baronet and 
an enthusiastic young widow take shares ; 
but Stephen is hindered by the antagonism 
of two obstinate farmers who hold water- 
rights, and refuse to make concessions. 
How Stephen outwits the wilier of the pair, 
and how Daniel Fogarty, finding himself 
beaten, quits his ally, joins the syndicate, 
and at once assumes proprietorial airs, 
is amusingly told, and would be exciting 
could all the ups and downs of the contest 
have been stated in less technical terms. 
The blustering Fogarty, who has such a 
good conceit of himself, is a joy at every 
appearance, thanks to the vivacity of his 
interpreter, Mr. Sinclair; and all the cha- 
racters of his class are admirably sketched, 
particularly Uncle Bartle, in portraying 
whom Mr. O’Rourke adds one more to his 
successes. But Sir Thomas Musgrove and 
the coquettish widow Mrs. Walton, and even 
the American-twanged hero, have a less 
convincing air. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Many friends will be glad to see Mr. 
George Alexander’s long services to the stage 
recognized by a Knighthood in the Corona- 
tion list of honours. 


THE DIcKENS CENTENARY FESTIVAL which 
Mr. Robert Arthur has arranged—rather 
prematurely—at the Savoy started aus- 
piciously enough last week with the pro- 
duction of a play prepared by Mr. Metcalfe 
Wood from the text of ‘ Dombey and Son.’ 
Like so many other Dickens adaptations, 
the piece gives but the bare bones of the 
novel, and would supply to those unac- 
quainted with the master’s art no idea of 
the richness of his vein of fantastic character- 
ization, or the vivacity of his humour. 
Compelled to concentrate on some plot- 
scheme, the author has deemed it best to 
confine his attention to the quarrel of the 
domineering Mr. Dombey and his young 
wife Edith, and the revenge she takes by 
eloping with Carker. The result is a 
decidedly crude, though telling melodrama, 
in which the scene where Mrs. Dombey flings 
her jewels at her husband’s feet is the most 
effective. 


Ir this were the only disadvantage of Mr. 
Wood’s plan of selection, we could hardly 
make serious complaint. But there are 
others. He has reduced all sorts of famous 
characters to the level of ‘“ comic relief,” 
and has also had to make sacrifices which 
Dickens enthusiasts will find it difficult to 
forgive. A dramatization of ‘Dombey and 
Son’ which omits little Paul altogether 
is odd enough, in view of the title; but 
Cap’n Cuttle also is swept clean out of the 
east. Now the story of the Dombeys, 
robbed of the drolleries of Cuttle, is like 
roast beef without salt and mustard. 


On the other hand, the play, notably in 
the reception in the second act, affords the 
opportunity for a procession of old friends 
which goes far to make amends. The 
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lachrymose Mrs, Chick; Joey Bagstock; the 
pan grimy Lucretia Tox; Mrs. Skewton, 
with her designing temper; Cousin Feenix, 
now elevated to the peerage; the Parker Peps 
family ; ‘‘ Wal’ler, my boy,” and his sweet- 
heart Florence Dombey, reduced to an ingénue 

art; Mr. Toots and the Blimbers; Susan 
Nipper and Sir Barnet Skettles—all put 
in = appearance, and go through their 
tricks. 


To do justice to individual performances 
would involve mentioning most of the names 
in an inordinately long programme. Mr. 
Clifton Alderson brings out the pomposity 
and pride of Mr. Dombey; Miss Evelyn 
Millard gets some strong declamatory effects 
out of Edith Dombey’s scenes; there is body 
in Mr. Louis Calvert’s Bagstock; and Mr. 
Evelyn Beerbohm’s Toots is so piquant 
that we should be glad to see more of him. 
Good character-acting is provided by Mr. 
O. B. Clarence as Feenix, Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother as Mrs. Skewton, and Miss 
Nellie Bouverie as Lucretia Tox. Pleasing 
are the Walter Gay of Mr. Worlock, the 
Florence of Miss Marjory Chard, and the 
Susan Nipper of Miss Dulcie Greatwich ; 
while unextravagant, straightforward work 
comes from Mr. Frank Randell as Carker. 
It is, in fact, the series of Dickens vignettes 
provided on traditional lines which will 
obtain popularity for the opening venture 
of Mr. Arthur’s Festival. 


WE have to announce the death of the 
most eminent Danish actor of the day, 
Prof. Emil Poulsen, aged 70, who retired 
from the Theatre Royal about ten years ago. 
He was the original exponent of several 
of Ibsen’s leading characters in the later 
plays when they were staged first of all in 
Copenhagen, besides excelling as Hamlet and 
Shylock, and in Danish romantic drama. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


BELL’S , 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


“This excellent series of Cathedral handbooks which 
have thoroughly established their reputation as guides to 
the archeological, architectural, historical, and religious 
stories of our cathedrals.”—Saturday Review. 


VOLUMES ON LONDON CATHEDRALS 
AND CHURCHES. 
Post 8vo, profusely illustrated, 1s. 6d. net each. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. An Account 


of the Old and New Buildings, with a short Historica} 
Sketch. By the Rev. ARTHUR DIMOCK, M.A. With 
38 Illustrations and a Plan. . 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Cuantzs 


HIATT. With 45 Illustrations and 2 Plans. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By 
= WORLEY. With 36 Illustrations and a 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW - THE - GREAT, 
SMITHFIELD. A short History of the Foundation 
and a Description of the Fabric, and also of the Church 
of St. Bartholomew-the-Less. By GEORGE WOBLEY. 
With 42 Illustrations and a Plan. 


THE TEMPLE CHURCH. A Description 
of the Fabric and its Contents, with a short History of 


the Order. By GEORGE WORLEY. With 31 Illustra- 
tions and a Plan. 


Full list of nearly 50 volumes sent on application. 








With numerous Illustrations and a Plan. 
Crown 8vo, 68. net. 


THE ART OF 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 

‘‘A vast amount of information is here packed into very 
few pages, and the book is one which may be heartily re- 
commended to visitors to the National Collection.” 

Magazine of Fine Arts, 





Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


LONDON’S LURE. 


By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Title-Page, Covers, and End-Papers 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


‘* Altogether, this is a delightful book; in its es bo 
see London with the eyes of those who have felt its endur- 
ing fascination and have sought to give expression to its 
inexhaustible variety.”—Daily Telegraph. 





With Specially Designed Cover. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


POEMS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
By MARY R. J. DUBOIS. 


“The choice of poems is both catholic and fine... Tohim 
or her who has travelled it will always be a delightful 
recaller of past memories.”— Evening Standard. 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY. 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 
CONTAINING OVER 
400,000 DEFINED WORDS and PHRASES. 
2,700 PAGES. 6,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D. F.R.S., says :— 

“It is modestly called a Dictionary, but it is really an 
Encyclopedia and a Dictionary ined, Nor is even 
this an adequate description. In a single volume there 
appears to be everything, from an account of the work- 
ing parts of an internal combustion engine up to & 
description which tells us all we want about 
way a Lama uses a praying wheel. Of 
machines there are excellent pictures.” 











SEND A POSTCARD mentioning the ‘Atheneum’ 


and Messrs, Bell will forward an illustrated 
Booklet with specimen pages and a full descrip 


tion of the ‘ NEW INTERNATIONAL.’ 











London: G. BELL AND SONS, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Fall particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, B.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &e: 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


soenense. —ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 
BEDFORD. —MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. 


BLACKHEATH. —CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. 
BOGNOR. —ADDINGTON SCHOOL. 
ial i for Public School life. 


Fees from 


Catholic Boys’ Prep. with 
eae oo MA ~ HOUSE SCH 
rato’ Entire charge taken of a Indian pupils. 

BOURNE MOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Special attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8to17. Moderate 


fees. 
BOURNEMOUTH a gp = ar caine ABBAS SCHOOL, BLANDFORD. 
A Public School, with Pre "| Department. 
BRIGHTON. —XAVERIAN ©O LEG 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 50/. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
BUXTON.—BUXTON COLLEGE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Public School of the seventeenth-century 
foundation. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50J. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
en a Bs Schools and Osborne. 


EASTBOURN. ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
High-class ig reel School for the Public Schools, Fine premises 


ELLESMERE. Ss —S. OSWALD'S. 

Sound education at moderate fees. 30/. a year. 
FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET, 

= a part of Folkestone. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


FOLKESTONE. —BEDFORD HOUSE. 

Close to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 45/. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 

11 acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 
HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 

On the sea front. Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 
LEIGH- ON- SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEGE. 

Boys’ Boarding School with — attention given to Foreigners. 
POULTON- LE-FYLDE.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

a country near sea. Preparation for Universities and Professional 

ixams, 
RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 

Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 

and large University Staff. 
— HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 


School. Special care taken of delicate boys. Fees 60/. 
SOUTHPORT: YIODERN SCHOOL. . 
ics, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 


SUTTON VALENCE.—SUTTON VALE 
som. Grade Public School. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 
First-class College for uiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various heoneben Beautiful premises. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Fees from 50/. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR.—8, WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 
Church of England (Woodard). Best examinations. 
development. Fees 45i. 


CE SCHOOL. 
New buildings and re-organization. 


Careful physical 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—conéd. 


BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 
BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 

Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations. 

Fees from 36 gns. 

BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 

High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. JOHN’S, Vamp ROAD. 

High-class select school. and music specialities. 
EASTBOURNE. = RERESFORD 1 H USE. 

High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 

development and domestic training. 
HASTINGS.—WOODSIDE, ST. HELEN'S PARK. 

pegs nized by Board of Educaticn. Moderate fees. 
PORTHCAWL (GLAMORGAN).—LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

Thorough modern education at moderate terms. 

Colonia 
RICHMOND, > SURREY. —BEECHCROFT. 

All home comforts and outdoor amusements. Entire charge foreign 

and Colonial > — Fees from 50 gns. 
SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 

Efficient staff, including mistress for sponte and games. Depart- 

ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 
SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 

Small good- class school. Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 

Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. 

King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 
WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 

Highly qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the 

Colonies. 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 


Entire charge of 


Half-an-hour from 


g French and.German. 
BRUSSELS. —82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 
In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
mtlemen. Fees 80/. 
BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 
Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from 


60 gns. 
DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I. M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. Home 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 
DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 
First-class FinishingSchool. Modern house, largegrounds. Feesfrom’75l. 
DRESDEN.—HALBKREISSTRASSE. 
High-class Girls’ School. Healthy situation. 
DUSSELDORF.—21, GOLDSTEINSTRASSE. 
Limited numbers only received. Special facilities for accomplishments. 
Fees from 751. 
GENEVA.—PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 
First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 100/. 
GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &. 
Fees from 60. 
GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 
Protestant Boarding School. Special care of young girls. 
HANOVER.—SEXTROSSTRASSE. 
Limited number of young ladies received. Special facilities for 
uiring Modern Lan a e8 Mn A, Science and Arts. 
LAUSAN NE.—LA BERGE NETT 
Special facilities for lan ngunges, a art, &. 


Inclusive terms 801. 


Fees from 70 gus. 


STRASSBURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 
Under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess ‘Christian. Highest refer- 
ences. Terms from 70. 

VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. Agreesble family life. All educational 


advantages. Fees 60/. 
VEVEY-LA-TOUR._JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 
WIESBADEN.—4, K ESSELBACHSTR. 
Well-known establishment for daughters of gentlemen. 


Languages, 
Music, Painting, Science, form the curriculum. 
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‘‘LearneD, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 
‘‘ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent 


in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 


Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN AND 


GENERAL READERS. 





*.* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER 


TES :—King Lear and his Family—The Museums of London Antiquities—Epitaphiana—Pack-Horse Brid 
- Franklin ”: Various Meanings—Battle at Riby, Lincolnshire—Tallis and Bird. 


and the Civil Power—‘‘ 


(price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


—The Cuckoo and its Call—Henry Fielding 


QUERIES :—‘ Waverley’: ‘‘Clan of grey Fingon”—‘‘ Haywra,” Place-Name—Queen Elizabeth’s Portrait with Italian Proverb—St. George and the 
Lamb—Brisbane Family in Ireland—‘ Lizzie Lindsay ’—‘ Kenilworth’: ‘‘ Manna of St. Nicholas”—Matthew Arnold on Modern Hurry—Pallium 
at Canterbury—Eligius Morelius and Gilbert Masius—Burial Inscriptions— Miers, Miniaturist—Heath—Cave—Gee Family —Ferguson of Inverurie : 
Ferguson-Tepper—St. Dunstan and Tunbridge Wells—Guy and Simon de Provence—Lush and Lushington Surnames. 


REPLIES :—‘ A Voice from the Bush ’—Sir John Arundel—Sir T. Mehta 
1 


Family Quarterings—Richard Baddeley—Book Inscriptions—W 


Registers—‘‘ Porcelain ””—Father Quiroga and the Thirty Years’ 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Hexaplar Psalter ’—‘‘ Little Guides.” 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


1 Brisbane—Deadly Nightshade and — Mad Archy Campbell ”—Boothby 
Watch—Municipal Records Printed—Juni 

Duke of Bedford—Scots Music—‘ Ralph Roister Doister ’ —Chartres Cathedral—‘ The Refuge,’ 1808—Bonar & Co.—Christian Names used by both 
Men and Women—Ananias as a Christian Name—Fifield D’ Assigny—Rags Left at Wells—‘‘ Sefton,” a Carriage—Indexes Locorum to Printed P 

ar. 


us and the Horsewhipping of the 


‘arish 





NOW READY. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE TENTH SERIES 
GENERAL INDEX. 


Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 
issued between 1904-1909. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. 


This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index 
of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number of 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. T'he 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed is 
limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 





GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, at 

*FOURTH SERIES... . 8 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

* SIXTH SERIES re - 0 6.0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

*SEVENTH SERIES... - 0 6 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 

* EIGHTH SERIES ed - 0 6 0 

* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 

GENERAL INDEX, 

+ NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 
number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 
at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
been distributed. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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By Appointment to Ae 7 H.M. King George V. 


Writing by hand is a slow, and in many 
cases productive of errors. 


Typewriting is executed in one-third of the time and 
is pleasant to read. 


Writers’ cramp is unKnown to users of the Yost 
Typewriter. 


YOST 


THE TYPEWRITER FOR 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Full particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Limited. 


Head Office: 50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCRES EVERYWHERE. 














The Pleasure of the Trip 


is often marred by physical disorders such as sea- 
sickness, train dizziness, and a digestion disordered by 


sudden changes of climate, food, or water. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


should be included in every travelling bag. It is the 
most effectual corrective you can take with you. It has 
a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief 
for all functional derangements of the liver and digestive 
organs. 

Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes 
griping or weakening effects, and is pleasant and easy 
to take. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 




















QOUNTY OF LONDON. AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
The LONDON COUNTY OOUNCIL invites applications for the BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
SECONDARY SUHOOL, KENTISH TOWN qualified t0 teach Gee eee ae 
graphy and Nature Stud: throughout the School. to emmmanes werk = HE NATIONAL FLA G, 
at the nning of the Autumn Term, 1911. A_ knowledge of 
(Andina J would be rded | as an additional qualification, BEING 
us examina’ Degree 
ion iw Univer sity. ‘The minimum salary attaching to the THE UNION JACK. 
HIT i} Ee, rising by annual increments of 101., subject to 
A Pa aeee i 
Pa Sa NOTES AND QUERIES 
ae =<" ¥ sitlowlare of the acpointeent from THE BDUOA: re 
ow orride R, "Lond be on, County eo tet Education Ofices, Price 4d. ; by post 4}d. 
intr coy sree nt WC. tow a, -auly,s ey musi Ad. bn Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
of three testimonials of recent da i cae commenieations o on "the WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


foo! velope. 
Canvassing, either rdireety or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 
dualifcation tor employm 


| 

=, must be endorsed ‘“H.4,” a must be accompanied | 
nt. 

ENCE GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. | 

i 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., June 20, 1911. 








Shipping. 














Onder Contract with H.M. Government. 
P & O Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 








P & Pleasure Cruises 


From LONDON (*ealling at Leith). 
By the new Twin-sorew 8.8. ‘‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tone. 
*THE NORTHERN CAPITALS - | Cr.C.—Jaly 11 te July 29 
SWEDEN DENMARK, RUSSIA, &o. | Cr. D.—Ang. 4to Ang. 28 
Crulees by the Steam Yacht “VEOTIS.” 
*SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE, | Ne. S—June 28 to July 25 
*THE NORWEGIAN FIORDS (&c. | No. 6—July 27 to Aug. 9 
*THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS- - | No. 7—Aug.11 te Aug.24 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &0. | No. 8—Sep. Sto Oct. 7 


Fares—Or. 5 from 30 Gne.; 6 or 7 from 12 Gne.}j 
8 from 25 Gns.; C from 15 Gns. ; BD from 20 Gns. 


‘Illustrated Programme free by post. 
P80 Offices { Tos "teelccial street Bc” | London, 



































Insurance Companies. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 


CHIE {n nd 72, King William Street, E. 
an ng am Street, E.C. 
LONDON OFFICES 114, Cannon Street, E.C, 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED..........c.soes00e £27 000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
THIRD PARTY, MOTOR. CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, 


GLASS, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO.,. 


THE SHARES OF WHICH ARE VESTED IN THE 
NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO.. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 

Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 26,000,000, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 





whose Estate will be- 
EVERY MAN liable for Duty 
should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.” 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance,. 


48, GracecHurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Maps. 
ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 
The Official Maps of the British Isles. 


Best for Motorists, Cyclists, and Pedestrians. 


Write to Mr. Fisher Unwin by Ad a Catalogue, sent 
post free to any address on application, 


INDIAN ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. T. are Unwin has-been appointed by 
Secretary of State for India Agent for the 
of the. valuable po nye Maps of the 

Indian Ordnance Also for the sale 

of . the. other of the Indian 

Government, 


Catalogues will be sent on-application. 


WAR OFFICE MAPS. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has been appointed by 
the War Office Agent for the sale of the 
Topographical Section General Staff Maps. 
Catalogue 2d. (post free 3d.). 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Dictionaries. 


UNWIN’S POCKET DICTION- 
ARIES AND PHRASE BOOKS. 
For Tourists and Students. 

Cloth, 2s. net each. 
DICTIONARIES. 

. English-French and French-English. 

. English-German and: German-English. 

. English-Spanish and Spanish-English. 

. English-Italian and Italian-English. 

. Latin-English and English-Latin. 
Titles of other volumes on application. 

PHRASE-BOOKS. 

. English-German. 

. German-English. 
Titles of other volumes on application. 

‘T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 





anuncering: 


re Some [= 4 =o pa Bost on ~~ - 
. lished they out a recent years 
r. T. Fisher Unwin."-—British Weekly. = 


MY CLIMBING ADVENTURES 


IN FOUR CONTINENTS. 

By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. With 

many Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Ready shortly. 

THE MATTERHORN. 

BY GUIDO REY. With 14 Coloured Plates, 

Pen and Ink pat and 11 Photographs. 
postage 6d. ). 





2ls. net. (Inland 


MY CLIMBS IN THE ALPS 


AND CAUCASUS. 
By A. F. MOUMMERY. With 33 Photo- 
vure, Coloured, and Half-tone Illustrations 
| age 7 PENNELL and others. New 
tion. 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


Particulars of other books sent on application. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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* Guides.” 


BAEDEKER’ Ss GUIDES. 





For information as to hotel charges, the chief 
places of interest, and, in fact, on all points on 
which a traveller needs "guidance, 


Baedeker is Indispensable. 


Write for a Prospectus of Baedeker’s Guides. 
Sent post free on application to Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


CONWAY AND COOLIDGE’S 
CLIMBERS’ GUIDES 


to the High Alps. 


A complete Catalogue of these Standard Guides 
will be sent post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Travel. 


ARGENTINE PLAINS AND 
ANDINE GLACIERS. 
An Account of Life on an Argentine Estancia 


and of Camping-out in the Andes. 


By WALTER LARDEN, Member of the 
Alpine Club, With a Map and 90 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, (Inland 


postage 5d.) 
MODERN TRAVEL SERIES. 


Cheap Editions of famous Travel Books. Each 
volume profusely illustrated. Bound in cloth, 
5s. (post free). 


IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrations. 


UGANDA TO KHARTOUM. 
By ALBERT B. LLOYD. 57 Illustrations. 
BY DESERT WAYS TO BAGHDAD. 
By LOUISA JEBB. 74 Illustrations. 
Titles of other volumes on application. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


4s. net. 


Collecting. 


THE “CHATS” SERIES. 


Practical Guides for Collectors. 


Each volume is the work of an expert on the 
subject dealt with, and is profusely illustrated 
with carefully chosen specimens, mostly from 
famous collections. Bound in cloth, 5s. net each. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


ENGLISH CHINA. 
OLD FURNITURE. 
OLD PRINTS. 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE. 
OLD MINIATURES. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
PEWTER. 
Titles of other volumes on application. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 











History. oe 


NAPOLEON AND HIS cz f 
CORONATION. a 
By FREDERICK MASSON. With7 ti 
trations. 12s, 6d. net. (Inland d postage Sdi) 
[Re al wp» 'y Shee 


A remarkable study of the causes which, led to the 
Coronation of Napoleon by the Pope. 


EASTERN ASIA: a History. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A. New and. 
Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) © 
This book has been entirely rewritten and is 


thoroughly up to date, the 4 chapter dealin 
present conditions in the Far Eas " . vk 


UNWIN'S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY 


OF HISTORY. + 

Cheap Editions of Standard Works. 2z, 6d, 

net each. iy 
Write for particulars of this popular series, 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, Londom 


Descriptive. 


The COUNTY COAST SERIES. 


A series of Descriptive, Historical, and ie 
Handbooks, each volume containing a Colo 
Frontispiece and about 32 other Illustrations, 
Cloth, 6s. net each. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Volumes issued. 


1. The Cornwall Coast. 
2. The South Devon and Dorset Coast. 
3. The Norfolk and Suffolk Coast. 
In preparation. 
4. The South Wales Coast. 
5. The Kent Coast. 
6. The Normandy Coast. i 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES. 


“Those who wish to gain some idea of the mer ot 
Pp in these countries cannot do better than study the i 


} 


admirable ‘ South American Series.’” : 
Chamber of Commerce Journal. | 


Write for particulars of the “© South American Series. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. — 


Miscellaneous. 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY AND 


a 
s by JEROME K. JEROME, RUDOLF | 
ERIE JAMES B. FAGAN, and others. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE ADELPHI LIBRARY. 
A Series of famous Novels by JOSEPH CON: 
RAD, Mrs. CRAIGIE, a MOORE, 
and others. Cloth, 3s. "6d. each 


UNWIN’S NATURE BOOKS. 
Cheap Editions of Se Nature Works b 
Mrs. BRIGHTWEN, OLIVER G. PI 
and others. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. each. 


Write for a copy of of M.A.B. 
(Mainly About Books). It wiil 
be sent post free to aes part of} 
the world on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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